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Just Out: GASTINEAU’S GERMAN METHOD. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the French. 
Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the German. 


The Conversation Methods for Speaking, Reading and Writing French and German. 
Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system of Pronunciation 
based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices for obtaining a cor- 
rect pronunciation. By Edmond Gastineau, A.M, graduate of the Universite, 
Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New York. 


The plan here adopted is so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when 
surrounded by those who speak only the French or German. In such cases the ear is incessantly 
struck with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms ; 
and thus a limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the 
learner. The Conversation Method supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, 
coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and mastered, 
and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, 
and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into 
other forms and idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of these Methods; but the grammatical phases of these languages are also 
treated, though subordinately and in such a manner as to meet either the wants of the most pains- 
taking student or those of the learner who is content with a purely practical knowledge of these 


languages. 
Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the French, . . . 
Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the German, . . . 
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SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SpEcIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are sare adopted or or returned. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY 


COMPLETE TO PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


With Portrait of President Harrison ; 
Brief account of Conemaugh Disaster ; 
Admission of four New States; &e. 


The most interesting and attractive Primary History published. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Live’ 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 

Entire expense of the tour, from June 45 to Sept. 
11, from $800 to $850. 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks' tour of Bussia and the Nerth, 
including POLAND, RussiA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMAKK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 

Another party will leave New York. July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years. safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 

For circulars and full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 
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“THE KINGS TOUCH” SUPERSTITION. 


In England, two centuries ago, popular superstition credited the “ Royal 
Touch” with curing scrofula; and although for scoffing at the idea in 1661 the 
King was declared to be an “infidel,” even his “ faithless” touch was credited 
with a cure. These superstitious practices have now become obsolete, and in 
their place we have a scientific remedy in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which eliminates the impurities from the blood by the natural channels, thereby 
cleansing the system of all taints and impurities from whatever cause arising. 
It is truly a royal remedy, world-famed and guaranteed to benefit or cure in 
every case, or money paid for it will be refunded. The only blood-purifier ever 
80 guaranteed and sold by druggists. As a regulator of tlio Stomach, Liver and 
Bowels, ‘Golden Medical Discovery” cures all bilious attacks, Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhea and. kindred ailments. For all derangements 
caused by malaria, as Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, and Bilious Fever, it 
is specific. As an alterative or blood-purifier, it manifests its marvelous prop- 
erties in the cure of the worst Skin and Scalp Diseases, Salt-rheum, Tetter, 
Eczema, and Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, as well as Lung-scrofula, com- 
monly known as Pulmonary Consumption, if taken in time and given a fair 
trial. WoRLD’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REW ARD is offered by the manufacturers of DR. SAGE’S 
CATARRH REMEDY, for a case of Catarrh in 
the Head which they cannot cure. By its 


mild, soothing, and hea’ing properties, Dr. 
Sago's Remedy cures the worst cages, no matter of how long standing. 50c., by druggists. 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofule, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the dest.’”—R. 8. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: *‘ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
eflicacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0O., 
certifies : *Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’"—D, A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


SELECTED BY J. H, ANTHONY, ST. HELENA, CAL. 


Can storied urn, or animated buat, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots on high, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
Implore the passing tribute of a sigh ? 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
Parsue the noiseless tenor of their way, 

Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
Westward the star of empire takes its way. 


Z Noon by the north clock! Noon by the east! 
og Beyond yon straggling brook that skirts the way ; 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east, 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day! 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
Far away in his cot on the mountain. 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
As he treads from the rock to the fountain. 


Tell me not in mournfal numbers, 
On which falls no ray of light, 

Get thee back into the tempest, 
Curfew shall not ring to-night. 


The Assyrian came down, like a wolf on the fold, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory, 
To repeat every tale that has often been 

But we left him alone in his glory. 


Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, 

O’er t e bridge and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
a So the multitudes come ; even those we behold 
a In the old oaken bucket, that hangs in the well! 


O young Lochinvar has come out of the west, 
ith the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail. 


Up from the south at break of day, 
Bozzaris cheers his band, 

He hears the parson preach and pray, 
With large and sinewy hand. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
ith fainting steps and slow; 
And climbed to the tower of the Old North Church, 
Her fleece was white as snow! 


_ The judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
3 In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
4 She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And sang the song of the shirt. 


Amid the flowers and clover gay, 

To that far height none dared to go, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


At midnight in the forest shades, 
When the evening sun is low, 

The Tark lay dreaming of the hour,— 
You could hear his bellows blow. 


My father lived at Blenheim then, 
hence all but him had fled. 
There stood the boy with dizzy brain, 
In the belfry overhead. 


What woful accents load the gale, 

-. From night to early morn, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
Give me three grains of corn. 


P The bark, that held the prince went down 
: Into his dismal den, 
She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
He never smiled again. — 


And when there comes a calm, mild day, 
Across the ocean foam, 

Far better be the barefoot boy, 
That drives the cattle home. 


Away! away! my steed and I, 
Up the wooden stairs with stealth y 
We sped like meteors through the sky, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


When Freedom from her mountain height. 
Came struggling through the everglade, 


A voice cried the startled air : 
Forward, the t Brigade! 
The combat deepens! On, ye brave! 


With eyelids heavy and red, 
That only chance your life can save, 
Charge for the guns!’ he said. 


A PLEA FUR READERS OF HISTORY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

It is more important to secure readers than writers of 
history. We are entering upon an era of national life in 
which the reading and writing of history are of the 
utmost importance. “Within a generation there have 
been introduced into American life, by birth and immi- 
gration, one half as many people unfamiliar with and un- 
interested in American history and institutions, as there 
were people in the country when the Civil War broke out. 

Patriotism will be as vital to our national existence in 
the future as it was twenty-eight years ago. Patriotism 
cannot be taught; it must be absorbed. Lectures, essays, 
and even school instruction in civics, will not develop pat- 
riotic ardor. History must be read in every state, in 
every community ; must be taught in the shop and upon 
the train, and thus be breathed into the very life of the 
people. It must be the natural thing for the preacher 
and editor to illustrate and illuminate their themes with 
hisforic references that are as familiar to their auditors as 
the stories of Moses or of Paul. The entire range of our 
American history at least must be covered by men who 
can make history picturesque and literary, and at the 
same time present the fullest facts with the best philoso- 
phy. There are a few searchers of history, men who love 
to live in the archives of nations; men who, like Motley, 
Prescott, and Parkman, will delve and dig with tireless 
faithfulness among musty records in unfrequented nooks. 
But these men are rare. There are the Weemses of his- 
tory, who, knowing a little, guess at as much more as will 
be received by an uncritical public. There are advent- 
urers in history, men who explore new historical territory 
as Stanley explores Africa, not so much for historic fact 
as for strange experience. There are theorists in history, 
men who go to history to prove a point, as theologians 
often go to the Bible or the Holy Land. There are phil- 
osophers in history, men who study, not to prove a theory, 
but for the sake of finding what theories history supports 
and illuminates, as did Hegel. There are essayists in 
history, like Macaulay and John Fiske. There are 
makérs of history and recorders of what they help to 
make, like Grant and Sherman. 

All these kinds of writers of history there are. But 
there are too few readers of history,—too few, indeed, 
who know how to read it. There are many ways of read- 
ing history. It may be read for literary enjoyment, in 
which case it should often be read aloud in the family ; 
in every home there should be found time, however busy 
the life, for the reading aloud of some of the ciassic writ- 
ings of our own land. It may be read for biography, in 
which case our “ American Statesmen Series.” isa good 
field in which to study the times through the lives and 
the opinions of Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Clay, and 
Webster. It may be read for facts, in which case there 
are now many school histories of rare value,—such works 
as those of Higginson and Scudder and Eggleston and 
Johnston,—which should be of the greatest service in a 
hundred places outside of the schools. It may be read 
for the study of political institutions and their growth, in 
which case such works as Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, “ The Stories of the States,” and the “ American 
Commonwealths” Series, are to be commended. How 
much the American, and especially the New Englander, 
may get from such a book as Alexander Johnston’s Con- 
necticut, in this last mentioned series ! 

How to read is perhapseven more important than what 


to read. The student must learn not to weary himself 


No. 3. 


with words, but to read ideas. Let him know what the 


author aims to do. Let him put himself in sympathy 
with the book. Let him know what he wants of a book 
before he undertakes to read it at all. Let him learn to 
read as anexpert. Know the history of some country, of 
some period, of at least some one thing, thoroughly. No 
busy man can read everything, but no man is so busy that 
he cannot be a specialist and an expert on some subject. 
Read aggressively; be in touch with the latest utterance 
on something, in touch with the liveliest historic thought 
of the day. Read to think rather than for the mere 
knowledge of facts. It is not what others have thought 
so much as what we think for ourselves that concerns us. 
Our own thinking is unconsciously toned up or down by 
the thought we find in books, but that thought does us 
almost no good except through the activity of our own 
minds upon it. 

If the author cannot make you think, if you do not find 
him original, if he is not the master of his subject, if he 
is not writing for the best audience of to-day, if his book 
does not pay for the reading, then drop it as you drop the 
companion who recites last year’s crop of poor stories. 

The book to read is one that throws light on the path. 
The great danger, perhaps, in reading history is that we 
shall be led by it to walk backward, to live too much in 
the past. To avoid this we must keep our own thought 
forward, we must always read for instruction for the | 
future, we must read like live men, we must be our own 
pilots and always keep the wheel in hand. 

— New England Magazine. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY EMILY G. WETHERBEE, LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Till within twenty-five years a large proportion of the 
time in high schools and colleges was spent in acquainting 
pupils with the works of Greek and Latin writers, while 
the grand old classics of their own tongue were almost 
unnoticed. The study of foreign languages and literature 
may help us the better to understand our own, but cannot 
be made a substitute without detriment. 

Through the teaching of English literature some con- 
trol may be exercised over the reading of pupils out of 
school. Wise direction is needed in the selection of 
books for youth. The counsel of mature minds proves 
helpful to the pupil, giving guidance which is strength, 
and awakening love and admiration for great authors. 
Wise criticism may lead him to make a happy choice in 
the bewildering array of good books, and will often coun- 
teract the baleful influence of many of the works now 
published under the innocent title of juvenile literature, 
as fascinating and poisonous as the works of Ouida 
and Zola. 

Let a boy or girl spend a short time each day with 
authors whose works have been tested by time, and a nat- 
ural and wholesome inspiration will be caught that will be 
like ozone in the atmosphere,—exhilarating and health- 
imparting. It does not take them 4 long time to see that 
Scott’s grand descriptions of natural scenery surpass some 
of the modern novelists in accounts of their heroine’s 
dress and millinery; that the pages of Dickens, with 
their plea for poor human nature, are truer to life than 
the startling tales of love and passion, and that there is 
more wit in that greatest triumph of the comic muse, old 
Jack Falstaff, than in the whole range of modern fiction. 

A thorough knowledge of our own tongue may be 
gained by studying the great masters of English prose 
and verse. Here may be inculcated lessons of the grand 
possibilities of this speech which we have inherited, and 
the duty incumbent upon us to keep this well of English 
undefiled ; to exclaim against its prostitution to low and 
vulgar forms of speech, and to wage war against the bar- 
barisms and slang which seem to possess peculiar fascina- 


tions for the young. There is no better field than the 
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classroom of English literature on which to defend our 
mother tongue from the attacks of those who would dis- 
honor it. 

An excellent opportunity is given in this study to incul- 
cate lessons of loyalty and justice, regard for truth, hu- 
manity, temperance, and universal benevolence. 

Not only in the undying works of authors may lessons 
of goodness be taught, but also in the contemplation of 
the lives of great men. A very pleasant feature in this 
connection is the close coutact and pleasant interchange 
of thought which it engenders; the barriers which too 
often exist between teacher and pupil are broken down 
by the “one touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin.” 

In the study of the works of writers such as Milton or 
Shakespeare, the object should be to bring the pupil so 
closely into communion with the poet that he may have 
an intelligent sympathy with his lines and understand 
his creations, their motives, characters, and inner lives. 
The study of language and grammar should not be car- 
ried so far in connection with the work as to overpower 
the author himself, or give the student a distaste for 
further reading of his works when school days are over. 
The young are not deficient in apprehension or imagina- 
tion, and they will understand the eloquence of Portia or 
Hamlet’s profound philosophy, even if they cannot parse 
every word, and do not always recognize a nominative ab- 
solute when they meet it. 

Among the many aids to the study of English litera- 
ture is the practice of having the pupils commit to mem- 
ory passages of excellence. These memory quotations 
will crowd out frivolous and perhaps base thoughts, and 
keep the youthful mind in excellent company ; also fur- 
nish noble subjects for contemplation when youth is over 
and the rose tints of life have turned to somber gray. 


THE FLAG IN EMBRYO. 


BY LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 


An English visitor to the church at Brington, near 
Althorp, tells that the parish clerk called his atten- 
tion to the memorial brass plate of the Washingtons, 
bearing the arms of the family, the stars and stripes. 
Other brasses on tombs of members of the family were 
seen to bear the same design. 

The discovery is made that the earliest mention of the 
stars and stripes as the coat of arms of this illustrious 
family was by Lawrence Washington, Worshipful Mayor 
of Northampton, England, in 1532. In 1540 he placed 
upon the porch of his manorhouse the now familiar 
shield bearing on its face the stars and stripes. We find 
them again on the tomb of “ Anne, hys wyf,” who died 
in 1564. 

Tt is stated in the records of the Archzological Society, 
of England, the highest authority on ancient churches 
and heraldic matters, that in the red and white bars, the 
stars of his shield and the raven issuant from its crest 
(borne later by General Washington), the framers of the 
Constitution got their idea of the stars and stripes and 
the spread eagle as the national emblem of the youthful 
American republic. Blue appears to have been added to 
the flag as being the companion color of red. 

When Sir John Washington, great-grandfather of our 
hero, emigrated to the New World, to be rid of the 
“ Protector” (1657), the family shield was not forgotten. 
Settling in Virginia, Sir John established the American 
line of Washingtons. In course of time George Wash- 
ington came to bear this emblem about his person ; its 
design was also blazen upon the panels of his carriage ; 
and there are known to have been two watch-seals and a 
book-mark that bore the same,—red bars, five-pointed 
stars, and a raven issuant (heraldic), ‘on the rise” from 
the ducal coronet. Attached to the commission of some of 
the officers of the Army of Independence this seal is still 
seen. 

At Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 2, 1776, George Washing- 
ton displayed the original Continental Standard, consist- 
ing of stripes of red and white, with a St. Andrew’s cross. 
When, a little more than a year later, the permanent flag 
came into being, thirteen stars representing a new con- 
stellation, took the place of the cross. It has been pub- 
lished as a curious fact that the stars on the United States 


flag originally represented the rowels of spurs and noth- 


ing more,—in the parlance of heraldry, “mullets,”— and 
that no true star has less than six points. Charles Ban- 
croft, in “The Footprints of Time,” states that the first 
flag was made at the home of Mrs. Ross, an upholsterer 
in Arch street, Philadelphia, a house still standing 
(No. 239?) ; that the design which she was asked by the 
Commander-in-Chief and certain members of Congress to 
execute, had the stars six-pointed, and that she suggested 
five points as the more symmetrical and pleasing to the 
eye, and folded a paper and produced a pattern by a 
single cut. This was approved, and she finished a flag 
the next day. To this woman, and her children after 
her, was given the position of manufacturer of flags for 
the Government. 

“ Mullets” and a “raven issuant,” if you will. Trans- 
formed and evolutionized, a symbol of war becomes one 
of universal peace, and a bird of ill omen the king of the 
air. Glorious, triumphant stars and spread eagle, symbol 
of a nation forever “on the rise”! What more appro- 
priate than for his family coat of arms to reappear on the 
flag of the country which George Washington served with 
so unbounded devotion? As for the ducal coronet of his 
ancestors, the uncrowned American king had outgrown 
that,—peace to the ashes of those who enjoyed its distinc- 
tion; hence, in superintending the national emblem he 
omitted it altogether. Hxitus acta probat (actions are 
tested by results), a line from the poet Ovid, was the 
motto upon the Washington coat of arms; well may the 
later generations apply it to the bringing into existence 
of the “dear old flag.” 


ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER, 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS, NEW YORK; PRESIDENT 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The superintendents of America are specially fortunate 
in their leadership this year. There is no man in state 
or city service who has displayed greater executive ability 
or more genuine wisdom, who has singled out the vital 
local educational problems for solution more discriminat- 
ingly, or has treated them more energetically or judiciously. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the state, is a thorough 
man of affairs, reliable in every way, a discreet adviser, 
and uniformly loyal to teachers and all their interests. 
We are glad to introduce him to our readers through the 
life-like portrait which appears in this number. 

Judge Draper was born in Westford, Otsego Co., N. Y., 
June 21, 1848; graduated at the Albany Academy in 
1866, and at the Albany Law School in 1871, and prac- 
ticed his profession until four years ago, when he was 
elected to his present position. He distinguished himself 
in law and statesmanship as a member of the Court of 
Commissioners of Alabama Claims, to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Arthur. He was one of the most 


discreet and energetic judges in that court, which tried 


during his administration more than two thousand cases. 
He first attracted the attention of educators in 1879- 
81, when he served with distinction upon the Albany 
Board of Education, and in the State Legislature. 
Already the State of New York owes to his energy, 
wisdom, and skill some of the most important educational 
improvements in its history, and he has but begun the 
changes he proposes for the betterment of schools. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


IMAGINATION.—(IL.) 

Let us now inquire what use the imagination can make 
of the materials gained through experience. And first, 
what use can be made of the ideas of space and time ? 

Objects may be imagined as requiring more space, or 
less space, than those known in experience. Horses may 
be imagined of the size of squirrels, and squirrels of the 
size of horses. So the forms of objects may be varied. 
We can imagine a more corpulent or a thinner man than 
we have ever seen. Thus the amount and the form of the 
space required for the use of the imagination in particu- 
lar creations may differ from those of corresponding ex- 
perience. 

While nature is pretty uniform in the arrangement of 
rivers and mountains, climate and animals, flora and 
fauna, stem and branch, leaf and bud, and flower and 
fruit, the imagination is bound by no sach precedents. 
Fishes may be made to fly in the air, and water-babies to 
inhabit the sea. Trees may be made to grow from the 
sky, with their tops downward, and blossoms may be 
made to spring from a dry stick. Thus the relative 
spaces occupied by ideal objects may be exchanged by the 
imagination at will. So the imagination is compelled to 
use the idea of space in its creation of material objects, 
but not the ideas of particular portions of space. 

There is another power of the imagination in regard to 
the use of space that is worthy of mention,—the power 
to create pure forms,—lines, surfaces, and solids in empty 
space. This power lies at the very foundation of mathe- 
matical science,—notably, geometry, and elementary trig- 
onometry. I said the imagination could create pure 
forms. This needs qualification. I believe all mathe- 
matical forms thus created are tinged with ideas of color. 

The power of imagination over ideas of time is quite 
similar to that over space. All events, as we havé seen, 
must be imagined in time. More than this, they must be 
imagined in one of those divisions of time familiar to ex- 
perience,—the present, the past, or the future. No new 
fundamental divisions of time can be created by the imag- 
ination. But within these limits the imagination has 
great liberty. Known events may be imagined as taking 
more or less time than the reality. We can readily imag- 
ine a man walking as fast as a railroad train, or a bird 
flying for hours in crossing a room. But when you pass 
beyond the highest or lowest rate of speed known in ob- 
servation, you soon reach the limit of the power of the 
imagination to picture in a definite way. Here we must 
distinguish between thinking that there may be a greater 
rate of speed than what we have known, and imagining 
an object moving at this higher rate. It is on this ac- 
count, probably, that the young so often fail to follow 
older persons in attempted explanations. The young 
mind has greater power of imagining than of reasoning. 
It reasons through images ; and, these failing, all fails. 

Secondly, what use can the imagination make of the 
ideas of material qualities? It can create ideas of no 
new qualities, but is limited to the use of those known 
through perception. These it can combine in new ways: 

e weight and color of gold may be combined with the 
fluidity of water, thus forming the image of what appears 
to be ariver of gold. So we may create an imaginary 
“sea of glass mingled with fire,” or a street of gold with 
the transparency of glass.. So we can unite the part of 
one object with the whole or a part of another, thus mak- 
ing objects grotesque or beautiful at pleasure. Thus-are 
created mermaids, centaurs, hippogriffs, and cherubs. 
There seems no limit to the power of the imagination to 
make new combinations of quality with quality, or of 
part with part. 

* Copyright, 1886 
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ently of any bodily sensations. The chief ay mone are the de- 


n on to this combining power, the imagination is|coner mngining. The centiets of Go imagmation sires for life, for happiness, for possession, for knowledge, for soci- 


usually thought to possess a peculiar power of exaggera-|are individual. 
tion, or intensification of material qualities, by which} But while the imagination is thus limited in its repre- 


ety. for imitation, for esteem, for power, and for superiority. 


The affections are divided into the malevolent and the benevo- 


lent. In the malevolent affections the emotion is unpleasant, and 


qualities may be assigned to objects, higher in degree|sentation of thought-relations to the process of represent-| the desire is for evil to the object calling out the emotion. 


than those known in perception. But careful observation|ing the things related, yet within these limits it has|privcipal kinds of the malevolent affections are resentment, peev- 
ishness, envy, jealousy, revenge, and fear. 


In the benevolent 


makes me doubt the existence of this power. It is impos-|wonderful power. Not only can all sorts of material | afections the emotion is pleasant, and the desire is for good to the 


sible to imagine an object of a deeper blue, or red, or| qualities be attributed to all sorts of material objects, but 


object which calls out the emotion. Among the benevolent emo- 
tions may be mentioned love, family affection with its modifications, 


black, than those previously known ; or one of a sweeter /even spiritual powers may be attributed to material ob-| friendship, gratitude, patriotism, humanity, and love of God. 


The moral feelings, or sensibilities, are divided into moral emo- 


or sourer taste than thoee previously revealed in actual|jects. These objects may be inhabited by spirits; even tions, and feelings of moral ey oe The moral emotions are 
e 


perception. We can imagine an object possessed of a|stones may be made to feel the effects of sweet music. | those emotions which arise from 
either in our own conduct or that of others. Feelings of moral o 


knowledge of right and wrong, 


quality more intense than we have known in a similar ob-| Effects may be assigned to new or inadequate causes. |e! : - 
‘ | those ard lses which feel to do what 
ject, provided this quality has been known of a sufficient} Phenomena cannot be imagined as coming into existence dems Cahn eal to refrain trons, what ‘we believe to be ween. by 


intensity in another object. I think this limitation holds|without cause. Yet the most wonderful phenomena may 
in regard to all the so-called secondary qualities of matter,|be imagined to result from the smallest causes. 

namely, those that appeal directly to human conscious- : 
ness through their effect upon the senses. But in the 
ease of those qualities that are revealed only through 


their effects upon other bodies, there is an apparent ex- bib. 
USSIA.— dessa a recent decision o au ties prohi 
ception. Bat in this case the quality is known only|,.. sich teachers from tenching in Christian echoole, Farther- 


through its effects, and can be imagined only in the same more, adherents of the Jewish faith are not allowed to give private 
ewi ers in large posters on the bulletin » whic 
Thirdly, the imagination has a similar power over|allege that Jewish teachers endanger morals avd religion. We 
spiritual attributes. We can combine, in our ideal minds, | 9% the Laibacher Schulzeitung. 
all or any of those powers the activity of. which we have instruction ool- 
cures! conceraing the number of stadents ia universities who enjoy 
stipends (scholarships), and hence do not maintain themselves, or 
ge anc de c out o only partly do so. The result of their inquiry is quite interesting, 
the raw material of our individual experiences. If you for it is found that 36 cent. of all the students in Prussian uni- 
have never loved, the word love stands to you for a differ- ha- 
ent emotion from that which it means to a lover ; and if|sized; namely, that about 40 per cent. ef the students come from 
4 homes in which *‘ plenty is an unknown quantity.’’ Theological 
you have never hated, the word hatred signifies to you|students are the most numerous among those who enjoy scholar- 


only a spurious feeling. The murderer alone can imagine| ships. Then follow the students of medicine, then those of philos- 


| ophy ; lastly, those of law. 
the murderer's feeling of guilt. Would you sympathize] "Ths provincial school authorities of Silicia claim that many kin- 


with the r, you must yourself " dergartens in that province are not quite what they should be; that 
hawt l y have been poor. After intellectual development is at the expense of the physical 
ving wear ost a dear friend, with how much deeper health, partly owing to the want of proper teailitia. Attention is 
sym and tend c to the ministerial o: ee of June 22, 1 n which cer- 
lerness you are drawn towards those} are laid down which should be strictly followed. 
sorrowing under like affliction. You can now imagine said bo ond in this the 
their feeli i are provi teachers’ association. ey are: 
. ngs. in ee yercen to the richness of our ex (1) Drawing with colored pencils; (2) Sewing of colored patterns, 
perience is the variety of material for the use of the] and , ly the pricking {of patterns; (3) Reviding of intricate 
imagination. patterns, if the paper strips are not at least a half-centimeter broad ; 
Memorizing long poems and stories, and singing of songs of too 
How can the mind use the ideas of mental actions and — a ery (5 Layee lessons Mey beyond eg aap ad 
‘ tic age. in form and contents; Games which last too 
which it possess? Simply by combining long and are ** freighted instruction Every 
em in new ways. mind may be imagi H exciting the imagination shou avoided. ‘o separate the chil- 
sed i y r y . agined Vs *“ tirely dren according to age is regarded as a hazardous imitation of the 
occupied in perception, as fully engrossed with an INSpec- | subsequent institution of schools, and hostile to Froebel’s ideas and 


tion of its own condition, as ever tracing out the like-|Principles. There isa great deal of meat for thought in this, and 
nesses and differences in the ideas in its possession, and 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


making new inferences from these, as exclusively occu. 


pied in trying to solve the mysteries of origin and desti- 
nation, as perpetually moved to a state of ecstatic joy in 


in Prague, Bohemia, a district inspector took the subject of School 
Gardens. He proposed that a part of the gardens be given to girls 
for vegetables. It should contain all the kinds suitable to the 
locality, so that the girls may learn the different kinds and how to 


view of the beautiful in nature and art, as constantly | care for them. This proposition with others was adopted by the 
under the influénce of an overmastering desire for power, | °ference. ' 
or as completely devoted to the welfare of others and 


wholly regardless of self. A person may be imagined THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

with a will so strong and inflexible that his purpose never [Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D.] 
changes, and his determination never flags. Or a man — Aine 
may be imagined with a mind so constituted that one of TWENTY-FIRST LECTURE, 

these peculiarities is the generally prevailing trait of his Classification of the Feelings. 

character, so that all his acts are more or less influenced The two fundamental classes into which all feelings, sensations 
by it. Or, again, a mind may be imagined in which two] proper excluded, are divided, are those feelings which wre from a 
or more of these traits exist in excess, and work either in| knowledge of objects as related to personal good or personal evil, 


harmony, producing a strong character, or in opposition, and those feelings which arise from a knowledge of actions as right 
resulting in weakness and vacillation. or wrong. The former may be called nataral feelings, or sensibil- 
ities, because experienced by men even in a natural as opposed to a 


Though it is possible to believe in the existence of| highly developed state of society; and the latter may be called 
mental powers of a higher order than our own, it is im- moral feelings, or sensibilities, because experienced more particu- 
possible to represent to o eos Dees powers work. larly by men in a highly developed condition of morality. 


can believe in further improvement ; but we cannot repre-|tions are those simple feelings which exist in the soul without im- 
sent to ourselves how these improved faculties will act. | pelling it to activity. The desires are those feelings which impel 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


It is now sixteen years since the first woman student was gradu- 
ated from the 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
of Boston. This was Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who has ever since 
been identified with the institute as instructor in chemistry. The 


number of women graduates in the sixteen years, nevertheless, has 
been only thirteen. In this year’s graduating class there are six 
women in a class of thirty-four. The small number of women in 
the school is accounted for by the fact that only special students 
care to take the ri training given, and a woman is never en- 
ceuraged by the faculty to enter unless she gives evidence of prom- 
ise as a specialist. ———The work on the new building is progressing 
very rapidly, and the work on the foundations of the new engine 
has been started. The engine is to be of triple expansion, and will 
be run with 150 pounds’ pressure of steam. It is designed for ex- 
perimental purposes. e civil engineering department, which 
will be in the new building, will be moved as soon as possible; the 


This | vacated by the will be used by the 
y 


mining department, and those the civil department will 


be used for lecture rooms. 
Letters from President Gilman, of 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
to members of the faculty state that he and Mrs. Gilman are in the 
best of health, and heartily enjoying their European tour. They 
will spend the winter in the Holy Land, extending their travels 


into Egypt. Before returning home Professor Gilman will visit all — 


the universities and leading colleges on the European continent, 
with a view to comparing their work with that of the ry 
and at the same time showing what is being accomplished by the 
youngest university in America. ——Prof. Ira Remsen is taking the 
place of Professor Gilman. He gave a reception to members 
of the faculty and students on New Year's day.——Dr. Hartwell, 
who investigated the Swedish movement in Europe, has put it into 
active practice at the gymnasium. There are classes three times a 
week.——The fourteenth annual report sets at rest all fears of any 
interruption in the work of the institution. It 8 as follows of 
the qromageney fund: Eighteen subscriptions $5,000 each have 
been made; several subscriptions, also, in sums between $1,000 
and $3,000, so that the emergency fund thus promptly and gener- 
ously subscribed amounts to $108,790. A gentleman in Connecti- 
cut sent a gift of $2,000. A friend of this university, resident in 
Liverpool, gave $1,000, and a gentleman in New York contributed 
$5,000. All the other subscriptions came from Baltimore. The 
report, after saying that ‘‘the future is assured,’’ mentions other 
gifts: a lectureship of poetry ; $1,000 per annum from Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull, in honor of their son; $20,000 from Eagene 
Lovering, for a Young Men’s Christian Association building in con- 
nection with the university ; $500 from a Philadelphia gentleman, 
for increasing the electric apparatus; and $150 from J. Alexander 
Shriver, for maps and charts. Added to these is the bequest of the 
ono ohn W. McCoy, worth about $100,000, and several valuable 
8. 


An enterprise in which officers and friends of the 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
have been engaged for some months has just been completed by the 
establishment of an extensive publishing company under the name 
‘* The University Press.’’ Their purpose is to control the present 
publications of the university, and to establish such new periodicals 
as the needs of the institution may suggest. At least four new 
magazines will be issued by the company soon after Jan. 1. The 
list of authors who have agreed to contribute articles to these publi- 
cations includes the names of James G. Blaine, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and James Russell Lowell. A book entitled American 
Rig Vida, edited by Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., professor of archw- 
ology and linguistics, bas recently made its appearance. The con- 
tents were obtained from two Nahault manuscripts of very ancient 
religious chants, which are now preserved,—one in Madrid, the 
other in Florence. These songs or chants are, without doubt, the 
most authentic examples of literature and language in existence. 
This volume is No. VIII. of the ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature,’’ to which Dr. Brinton has contributed five other books, 


° i The natural feelings may be divided into three primary classes, | ..4 will be highly prized holess of to-d ot mere! 
We have improved our mental faculties by use, and so we —the simple emotions, the desires, and the affections. The emo- Ay 


ut as a valuable aid in studying the religious 
thought and mythology of the native Mexicans. 
Dr. Daniel Ayres, of Brooklyn, whose liberal gift of $250,000 to 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


If; then, the desire for mental wth is to be the soul to strive for the possession of something which it does not 
’ ’ gro made a has been announced at the alamni dinner, is a graduate of Prince- 


already possess. The affections are those complex feelings which 


motive power to a child, this desire is to be awakened, ist of an emotion and a desire to do something which will af-| ton, in the class of ’42. All his sympathies, however, have been 


not by attempting to make him imagine his new mental | fect the object of the emotion. 
condition, but by picturing to him the results of this new| The principal emotions are those of beauty, sublimity, the ludi- 


with Wesleyan, where he spent three years in the college before 
going to Princeton. 


Wesleyan gave him an honorary degree of 
LL.D. in 1856. Last year Dr. Ayres founded the chair of biology 


power; for these he can, in some of their relations, con-|¢rous, cheerfulness with its modifications of joy and gladness, mel-) with g gift of $50,000. The new endowment, which the faculty 


struct out of his own experience. 
Fourthly, how can the imagination use ideas of rela-| with its intenser degrees of displeasure and disgust, diffidence with 
tions between things in its creative processes? Relations |its modified forms of modesty and shame, and regard with the re- 


independent of things related are unknown in experience, | #4 feelings of reverence and adoration. 
The desires may be divided into three classes,—the instincts, the 


ancholy with its intenser forms of sorrow and grief, surprise with | and trustees hope to double from other sources, will be devoted to 
the modified forms of astonishment and wonder, dissatisfaction | the elevation of the standard of the college, more especially in the 
scientific departments. 


A new system of Bible study among the 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


students has been organized by the college Y. M. C. A., embracing 


hence not usable in imagining. The only way, then, of appetites, and the propensities. The instincts are those impulses | three distinct courses, called the intellectual, the devotional, and 


imagining relations is to imagine the related things. | which prompt us to act without instruction or experience; as, for 


be represented in imagination, if at all, through the rep- 
resentation of the related things. Here we must draw a 
sharp line of distinction between abstract thinking and 


arise without experience, and acquired when they arise from ro- 
peated experience. 
Propensities are those desires which arise in the mind indgpend ° 


the practical. A large class, under the leadership of Prof. John E. 
Causation, likeness, unlikeness, superiority, inferiority, |example, to ward off sudden danger. The appetites are desires emt be aa a the Epistles of Paul in their historical, critical, and 
final cause, means and end, and all other relations are to| Which are caused or accompanied by an uncomfortable bodily sen-| Divinity of Christ as their theme o 


sation ; as the appetite for food. Appetites are natural when they | deeper spiritual life. Two classes are also engaged in learning 
how to apply Scriptural truth to the needs of various classes of in- 


quirers, and to meeting objections. All these classes meet weekly, 
and require thorough preparation. 


On the second plan, two classes have taken the 
study, as adapted to promote a 
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TRAIN in habits of industry in study. 
TRUTH-TELLING is a habit never overdone. 


Never forget that Heaven has endowed children vari- 
ously. 

Try to have pupils work because it is right, not merely 
because it pays. 


Teacuine should bristle with thoughts that spur the 
children to mental activity. 


Success in the “narrow schoolmaster sense” is not 
worthy the ambition of any principal. 


He is a wise principal who secures from his teachers 
the subordination that comes from appreciative regard, 
rather than from a spirit of servility. 


Georce P. Brown says in the Illinois School Jour- 
nal that a good recitation requires : 

1. Good feeling. 

2. Distinct conception of the thing to be done. 

3. A central foundation thought. 

4. Some entirely new thought, or 

5. Drill upon knowledge acquired, or 

6. Application of knowledge. 

7. Logical connection with previous recitation. 


PATRIOTISM. 


America is preéminently the “ Land of the Free.” 
Manhood is at the foundation of patriotism. 
Enthusiasm is inseparable from patriotism. 

Recite the great patriotic utterances. 

Inspire loyalty by being loyal yourself. 

Coming of Columbus gave freedom a new birth. 
Arbitration tends to higher loyalty than war. 
National pride is an incentive to loyalty. 


Flags inspire national sentiment. 

Loyalty in every word and deed tends to patriotism. 
Activity for the country’s good is the highest loyalty. 
Genuine patriotism reverences the red, white, and blue. 


AN ELOCUTION MEDLEY. 


The following will test the power of the pupil to 
change the tone, pitch, time, and other elocutionary char- 
acteristics : 

} Rapid as the light, 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! how they howl and hiss, 


*Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy twinklings lull the distant fold. 


8T chatter, chatter as I go 
To join the brimming river. 


* While a low and melancholy moan, 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 


5 I sprang to the saddle, and Joris and he; 

I galloped, Dirick galloped, we galloped all three. 
® Soft as the strain when zephyrs gently blow, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flow. 


7 Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise! 
8 With impetus recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors,—on their hinges grate. 

° Heaven open wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound. 


1} The string let fly, 
Twang’'d short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s ory. 


1 Rapid. 2Drowsy. 3Lively. 4Moaning. 5 Rollicking. 6 Gentle. 


7 Musical. 8 Harsh. 9 Harmonious. 10Shrill. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUBSTIONS. 


In order to be sure that children are “standing upon 
their feet ” teachers need to ask frequent questions upon 
all kinds of subjects. Keep a record of their answers, 
but be sure that they understand that you do not expect 
them to know these things because of their study in 
school. You merely desire to stimulate their thinking in 


4. What is the difference between mercy and grace? 
5. What is the difference between pride and selfishness ? 
6. What is the difference between contempt and de- 
fiance ? 

7. What is the difference between decision and dever- 
mination ? 

8. What is the difference between willfulness and 
stubbornness ? 

9. What is the difference between Pugnacity and de- 
fiance? 

10. What is the difference between anger and hatred? 


A WELL TRIED METHOD. . 
BY A. WISWALL. 


I have for many years practiced a method of solving 
problems in arithmetic in which multiplication and divis- 
ion only are involved, of which I will give a few exam- 
ples. Some of the benefits secured from it are that it 
holds the attention of the class; it compels the pupil to 
ascertain the exact point of inquiry before entering upon 
the work of solution; each step is short and conclusive, 
is a logical deduction from the preceding, and each pupil 
must clearly state the result of the preceding as well as 
that reached by his own work, thus furnishing an excel- 
lent language lesson ; by it the teacher is enabled to learn 
the individual needs of his class,—a knowledge essential 
to the best results from teaching. 

I have rarely found a child, no matter how dull in 
arithmetic, who did not become interested by this 
method ; and many who had come to regard this part of 
their school life as a failure, have developed much skill 
and power. Something very simple should be under- 
taken at the beginning, so that the relations between the 
different parts may be readily seen by a child whose ma- 
turity fits him for the lowest grammar class. 

In the following examples let what succeeds a letter be 
the part assigned to one pupil. The work to be done at 
the board : 

If 18 pounds raisins cost 216 cents, how many cents 

will 24 pounds cost? 

(a) I write 216 for my base of reasoning and draw a 
horizontal line below it. (b) Divide the cost of 18 pounds 
by 18 ; quotient, cost of 1 pound. (c) Multiply cost of 1 
pound by 24; product, cost of 24 pounds 214,424 — $2.88. 
Equal factors will, of course, be cancelled from numerator 
and denominator. 

Cost to carpet a floor 18} ft. long, 16% ft. wide, with 

carpeting 3 yd. wide at $1.20 per yd. 

(a) I make 7,5, the number of ft. in the length of the 
floor, my base of reasoning. (4) Multiply number of ft. 
in length of floor by 50; product 3 times number of sq. 
ft. in floor. (¢) Divide 3 times number of sq. ft. in floor 
by 3; quotient, number of sq. ft. (d) Divide number 
sq. ft. by 9; quotient number of yds. 1 yd. wide. (e) 
Multiply number yds. 1 yd. wide by 4; product, number 
yds. 4% yd. wide. (/) Divide number yds. 4% yd. wide 
by 3; quotient, number yde. (g) Multiply number yds. 
by 120, product number of cents. 

75 X 50 X 4 Xx 120 
~ 99.06. 
If by selling sugar at 84 cents, 6% is gained, what 
per cent. is gained or lost by selling at 73? 

(a) I make 106, the per cent. of eost which the selling 
price is, my base of reasoning. (6) I divide by 17; the 
quotient is the per cent. of cost which 14 cent is. (c) I 
multiply by 2; quotient is the per cent. of cost which 1 
cent is. (d) Divide by 4; quotient, per cent. of cost 
which } cent is. (¢) multiply by 31; product, per cent. 
of cost. (/) Difference between product and 100% gain 
or loss per cent. 


Mr. Jones sold coffee at 28 cents per pound, on a com- 
— of 24% and received $324.25. Pounds 


(a) I make 32425 cents my base of reasoning. (5) 


Divide by 5; quotient $% of sum received. (c) Multi- 


gallon ? 
(a) Make 16, the number of inches in diameter, base of 
reasoning. (6) Multiply by 22; product, 7 times cir- 
cumference. (c) Divide by 7; quotient, circumference. 
(d) Multiply by 4; product, area of end. (¢) Multiply 
by 35; product, number of cu. in. (f) Divide by 231 ; 
quotient, number of gallons. (g) Multiply by 30 ; pro 
duct, cost in cents. 
16 X 22 X 4 X 35 x 30 


== $9.14. 
7X 231 $9 


CURVED LINES. 


BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Fourth Paper (concluded). 
Notice the relation of the circle to the square, the 
ellipse to the oblong. (Fig. 17.) Fig. 18 illustrates the 
mechanical method of drawing the ellipse by means of 
string and pins, but the pupils are not to be instructed to 
use it more than they are to draw the circle with the 
compass, except in mechanical drawings or repeating 
forms in a design. Suggestions for forms illustrating 


Fy Fz) 


ellipse are given in Fig. 19; many more will easily be 
found. 

I should only draw the cover of the umbrella, allowing 
each child to add a handle that will do to hold, long 
enough and strong enough. Thus the children will be 
led to think of fitness to purpose in drawing. 

The best use of the ellipse in design is found in the 
Greek Echinos (Fig. 20) and Astragal (Fig. 21). These 
are given in the drawing books, and should be analyzed 
and copied or enlarged. 

A solid greatly resembling the ellipsoid is the ovoid, 
whose section gives us the oval. Comparing this with the 
ellipse, what do we discover? Its curve is unequal and 
irregular, it has but one diameter, as folding will show ; 
a short guide line is drawn through the greatest width 
which is not a diameter. The oval may be composed of 
an are and half an ellipse (Fig. 22), parts of ellipses 
(Fig. 23), or eurves more subtle than either. 

Drill the class on ovals of various proportions and iv 
different positions. (Fig. 24.) The oval is found not 
only in familiar objects (Fig. 25), but in nature the best 
examples occur (Fig. 26). The attempts to reproduce 
Fig. 27 will no doubt be amusing, but they will be inter- 
esting and instructive. Note in this connection, the head 
in any position is based on an oval (Fig. 28). As with 
the ellipse, the oval in design is best exemplified in his- 
toric ornament. 


While many objects are based on circles, ellipses, oT 
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ovals, many more contain curves, composed of parts of 
two or more of these forms. Such curves are reversed 
and compound curves. To study reversed curves, guide 
lines should be drawn as in Fig. 29, when the curve is 
found to be composed of two ares. Fig. 30 gives a few 
of the numerous curves we find in objects about us, es- 
pecially in vase forms. The guide line and altitude lines 


(since they measure the depth of the curves) being given, 
avoid these faults in drawing the curves (Fig. 31). 

Fig. 32 is to be presented to the class to draw. Its 
curves should be analyzed, and the vase drawn by stages, 
thus (Fig. 33). Let each child construct an original vase. 
after a talk has been given on beauty of proportion and 
curve. Fig. 34 illustrates the truth that the more subtle 
the curve and the proportion, the more beautiful is the 
form. Cultivate the taste of the children in every way 
possible. 

The bell found on every teacher’s desk, the spoon on 
every dining table, furnish good models for forms con- 


taining rev, curves. Compound curves are not as 
generally , though they occur in decorative ornaments 
(Fig. 35). 


The curves so far studied are found in nature, in its 
plant and animal forms, but none are so subtle and beau- 
tiful as the spiral, so beautifu!ly shown in the tender fern 
as it unfolds in the spring (Fig. 36), in tendrils of plants, 
and in animal life (Fig. 37). 

Spirals, — equable and variable, —are found in the 
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drawing books ; their difference is explained. An equable 
spiral is drawn on the board by means of a string 
wound about a cylinder with a piece of chalk at the end. 
As the string is unwound, holding it taut, the p@h of the 
chalk will be a spiral, the cylinder forming the eye there- 
of. Use a small cylinder for the purpose. 

A spiral is one revolution of the curve from a to b (Fig. 
38). In the variable spiral (Fig. 39) the distance be- 
tween the spires on the horizontal guide line increases 
one quarter its length in each revolution,—i.«., in Fig. 
39, the distance ad is one quarter longer than in Fig. 38. 

The use of the spiral in design will be treated in the 
paper on design. 

The capitals of ancient architecture furnish many ex- 
amples of the spiral. One of these may be drawn by the 
class from drawing book or blackboard, as Fig. 40, the 
Corinthian capital of the Greek school of architecture. 

With this fourth paper we complete the work of the 
fourth grade. Working drawing, design, free-hand per- 


throughout the course, but we will in future papers sou? 
sider the subjects each by itself, rather than as they are 
divided and combined in the different grades. ; 


METHODS IN ASTRONOMY. 


PRIN. F. L. PATTEE, MENDON, MASS. 
(Continued. ) 


Why do eclipses of the sun occur at time of new moon 
or at position A? 

Why eclipses of the moon at full moon and no other 
times ? 

Is there an eclipse of Venus and Mercury at G and E? 
The moon or a planet is in its nodes when it crosses the 
equator or its opposite position B or K. The moon is in 
its ascending node when it passes above the equator; de- 
seending when it passes below or from B toward C. 
How many nodes from full moon to full moon ? 
Can Mercury or Venus have nodes? 

What season is it at the north pole in the figure ? 
At midwinter and midsummer in either hemisphere, show 
that the moon is in its nodes when half full or nearly so. 


to the earth at B and K or thereabout, to indicate the great 
extent of the earth’s shadow. 

Why are more eclipses of thé moon visible to us when 
eclipses of the sun occur most frequently ? 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY EDWARD P. JACKSON, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


Il.—zercise VI. 
After air has been subjected to pressures of more than 
one atmosphere, a smaller tube may be inserted into the 
Mariette’s tube, and thus pressures of less than one at- 
mosphere may be obtained without the need of more 
mercury. 
Exercise VIII.—First Part. 

The boiler of “ Apparatus A,” without the conical cover, 
makes an excellent vessel for the simplest and most beau- 
tiful of all the experiments, showing the buoyant effect of 
a liquid on a submerged body. Pour water into the 
boiler until it begins to run out of the side tube. When 
the overflow has ceased, weigh the solid in air, then in the 
water in the boiler, catching every drop of the water thus 


By revolving the card, show that when the sun is 
directly over B, day and night are equal everywhere. 
Show also from this position that the moon is always new 


displaced, Compare the weight of the displaced water 
| with the weight apparently lost by the solid in water, 


at about the time of the equi- 
noxes, and full two weeks after- 
ward ; also that the only times 
the moon is full at the nodes 
are about the times of the equinoxes. Impress this point, 
as it will be of value when explaining the harvest moon. 


Show that Venus and Mercury would pass across the 
sun’s dise once every revolution about the sun or when- 
ever at the points D and H, were they exactly in the plane 
of the earth’s orbit. 

Why do not Venus and Mercury eclipse the sun at 
these points? Can there be a transit of the moon over 
the sun’s dise ? 

Show that if everything was in the plane of the card as 
represented, there would be an eclipse of the sun every 
new moon and an eclipse of the moon every full moon. 

When Venus and Mercury are at points D and H, show 
that they are like the new nioon, also that they are full at 
G and E. 

Daring what phase are they most distant from the 
earth, or why is it that when Venus presents only a thin 
crescent of light, she seems brighter than when nearly 
her whole dise is enlightened ? 

Why cannot Mercury or Venus be seen at midnight or 
at point C in the figure? It is evident that being so near 
the sun, they must appear and disappear very nearly with 
it, and be visible only about the morning and evening 
points, or in the vicinity of B and K in the figure. 

When at the point X in the figure is Mercury visible in 
the morning or evening ? 

Why is Venus visible longer in the evening than 
Mercury? What of the size of its orbit in comparison? 

Both Venus and Mercury are above us during the day, 
but are invisible like all other stars at that time. 

Everywhere in this explanation it should be remem- 
bered that all the system is lighted by thesun alone. The 
moon when at A has her lighted portion always turned 
from the earth. It is then new and invisible; at the 
next stage the lighted edge becomes visible, giving us the 
crescent form ; at C the moon is full. Why is the new 
moon first seen in the west, and just after sunset ? 

If the new moon were visible from the first, where and 
when would it be first seen? Position A. 

During a total eclipse of the sun, position A, the 
shadow falls on only a portion of the earth and never ob- 
scures more than two hundred miles radius at one time. 
Why? 

How much area, comparatively, does a total eclipse of 


spective, and historic ornament are taught from this time 


the moon obscure? Lines can be drawn from § tangent 


The boiler should be inclined slightly from the upright 
position to prevent water from remaining by adhesion in 
the side tube. 

Corollary.—Load one end of a wooden cylinder, two 
thirds as large as the boiler, so that it will float upright. 
Compare its weight in air with that of the water it will 
displace. 

Exercise XV. 

Apparatus.—A round table 75 cm. in diameter and 
of convenient height secured firmly to the floor, with its 
top perfectly level. Five or six blocks cut into the form 
of frustums of pyramids with bases 10 cm. and 8 ecm. 
square. In one side of each block is a deep groove 
loosely fitting the edge of the table. Into its broad base 
are ‘screwed an open pulley (i. ¢., one resembling a furni- 
ture castor in form) and a “ screw-eye” for securing the 
block to different points around the edge of the table. 
The square perforated board of the Pamphlet. Carriage 
buttons, to be obtained from any hardware dealer, are 
more convenient than metal pegs, as they do not have to 
be made to order, and the loops holding the weights or 
balances are not constantly slipping off. Strong cords 
suspending bags or small baskets, in which place weights. 

Lay the square board in the middle of the table, and 
from the buttons suspend weights over the pulleys. 

With these appliances, not only may much more ac- 
curate results be obtained than with spring balances, but 
‘each individual may work alone to better advantage than 
with others. 


Exercise XVIII. 


Fasten the threads of pendulums to the lower edge of 
of a horizontal board with sealing-wax. Suspend a series 
with lengths as follows, in centimeters: 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
36, 49, 64, 81, 100 (with a heavy bob), 100 (with a light 
bob). The vibrations of all these, except the first, may 
easily be counted. 

The Graphic Method of recording the results serves 
admirably for this, as well as for many other experiments 
of the course. Make a table of squares, 12 rows with 12 
in each row. In the left vertical row enter the lengths of 
theseries of pendulums. In the next vertical row enter the 
square roots of the numbers indicating the lengths. Above 
thetable write “Times of vibrationin tenths of a second,” 
and in the upper row of squares enter the numbers from 
1 to 10 inclusive. Put points at the intersections of lines, 
or wherever else they may fall in the table, indicating the 
actual time of vibration of each of the pendulums. Con- 
nect these points by a line, and determine from its course 
the relation between length and time of vibration, 
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Tue best work is none too good. 
Juty 8 to 11 at St. Paul is the N. E. A. program. 


Fixe school buildings do not make good schools of 
themselves. 


One of the keenest luxuries of success is the perpetual 
squirming of a rival. 

Secure a copy of the school laws of your state at once, 
and acquaint yourself with them. 


We owe it to the profession to help every worthy 
teacher to a higher salary and better conditions of work. 


Tue National Union of Elementary Teachers of Eng- 
land has a membership of more than 14,000, with an an- 
nual income of £5,000. 


‘“‘Grve a list of books bearing on your profession which 
you own and which you have read,” is a wise suggestion 
in some school board examinations of candidates. 


One of our foreign exchanges has seven articles, occu- 
pying in all nine pages, reprinted from the JouRNAL or 
Epvucation, with credit. We are always grateful to our 
friends for appreciating the good things we try to place 
before our readers. 


Tuar brilliant Frenchman, M. Compayré, calls the ap- 
propriation, assimilation, and digestion of knowledge a 
favorite figure of American educators. The figure is a 
good one if we do not take it too literally. Make the 
recitation time a time of digestion. 


Ir is sometimes said that a person can do but one thing 
atatime. If this were strictly true, it would be impos- 
sible to teach school. In fact, the teacher must do several 
things at once, and do them all well. It is largely this 
ability which marks the “born teacher.” 


Tux greater part of the income of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund will hereafter be used in the education of 
teachers for public schools. Aid will be given to normal 
schools, supported and controlled by a state, if they are of 
a high order. Normal schools, where the art‘of teaching 
is the prominent branch of instruction, will be preferred 
to normal departments in academies and colleges. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. 


President James H. Canfield, of the N. E. A., leads 
off in a demand for an International Edueational Con- 
gress at the World’s Fair. America’s failure to be 
properly represented educationally at Paris makes it 
specially important that our educational system should be 
one of the most prominent factors in the success of the 
World’s Fair. Our public school system is unquestion- 
ably one of the leading elements in America’s greatness. 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
New York City, under Superintendent Draper’s presi- 
dency next month, will give shape to this preliminary dis- 
cussion. The National Bureau of Education, under the 
leadership of Dr. Harris of international fame, can accom- 
plish more for its success than would have been possible 
under other conditions. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE. 

State Supt. S. M. Finger, of North Carolina, one of the 
heroic thinkers and actors in the Southern educational 
field, is making a vigorous institute campaign throughout 
the state. The last legislature made an appropriation for 
the employment of two teachers of experience, platform 
ability, skilled in modern methods, to hold institutes in 
every county in the state. It is needless to say that this 
legislation was secured by Major Finger’s personal influ- 
ence. He is carrying out this provision in such a way as 
to improve the great body of teachers, and to enlist the 
people of the state in the cause of popular education. 
This appropriation can be used for two years, during 
which time it is proposed to give the best of instruction, 
guidance, and inspiration to the teachers now in charge of 
the schools of the state, to those who must continue to 
teach till trained teachers can be provided. After two 
years the appropriation is to be used in establishing a 
normal training school, and thereafter the county institute 
must be conducted by purely local talent. 

Major Finger has secured his instructors, and makes 
extensive announcements throughout the county, inviting 
all people interested in the schools to attend, assuring 
them a pleasant as well as a profitable occasion, and lay- 
ing upon them the responsibility for attendance. The first 
four days the work is specially professional ; on Friday 
it is of a public character. Special speakers are secured, 
and general enthusiasm aroused. He does not hesitate to 
say some plain things to the people of his state regarding 
their responsibility. In bold-faced type he prints the fol- 
lowing in the body of his announcement : 

“* Except in a few of the cities, our public schools do not satisfy 
either their friends or their opponents. We levy only 12} cents on 
$100 of property (one and a quarter mills). The fact is, that with 
so small a levy it is impossible to have an efficient and creditable sys- 


tem of schools. Count and see how little it amounts to on the 
assessed valuation of your property.” 


He further adds: 


““We cannot afford not to improve our educational facilities, 
whether we consider our financial condition and progress, or the 
perpetuation of our civil and religious liberties.’ 


He closes with the following : 


‘* If you say we are too poor, then [ reply that the way to get 
richer is to educate our own people intellectually and industrially, 
so that they may be able successfully to apply labor to the develop- 
ment of our many resources. The history of the world points out 
this way, and we cannot fail if we walk in it. With good schools 
in the country districts, much of the discontent and restlessness of 
si poeple will disappear, and better success will attend their 

rs. 


Such institute work as is here outlined must be of in- 
estimable value to the teachers, pupils, community, and 
ultimately to state and nation. The high regard in which 
Major Finger has long been held by those who have 


known him personally and have known of his work, will 


be intensified by the manner and spirit with which he has 
developed and is executing the plan of institute work for 
the mutual pleasure and profit of teachers and people. 


A HIGH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In our issue for Dec. 12, we published an editorial on 
the proposed additional normal instruction in this state. 
During the next week we sent to the high school masters 
of the state a letter asking the following questions : 

1. How many of the teachers of your high school are 
college graduates ? 

2. How many are normal graduates ? 

3. How many have completed both a college and a 
normal course of study ? 

4. Ought a high school teacher to be a college grad- 
uate ? 

5. Would a normal school course be serviceable to a 
college graduate for high school work ? 

6. Do the existing normal schools fill the bill ? 

7. Would a college chair of pedagogy be sufficient ? 

8. Would you favor any legislative action ? 

At the present writing, Dec. 30, sixty masters have re- 
sponded to our questions. Their answers are summarized 
in the following tabular statement : 

1. Teachers who are college graduates, 183. 

2. Teachers who are normal graduates, 81. 

3. Teachers who are graduates of both, 11. Doubt. 

4. Ought a high school teacher to be a Yes. No. fu. 
college graduate ? 45 5 10 

5. Would a normal course be serviceable 
to college graduates for normal school work? 45 9 6 

6. Do the existing normal schools fill the 


bill ? 450 6 
7. Would a college chair of pedagogy be 
sufficient ? . 138 3017 


8. Would you favor any legislative action 2M37 13 10 

Several of the masters send with their answers a more 
or less detailed statement of the reasons which induce 
them to reply as they do, and there is a practically unan- 
imous assertion that the teacher who wishes to fit himself 
for the best high school work has now no adequate oppor- 
tunity for studying the principles or observing the prac- 
tice of the best teachers. 

The returns, as presented, furnish several suggestions, 
though they are hardly complete enough to establish any 
broad generalizations. The fact that only eleven teachers 
have taken both a college and a normal course seems to 
show conclusively that the present courses of instruction at 
the normal schools do not attract many,—in strict truth, 
that they attract almost no students who have received 
a so-called liberal education. 

Another interesting point is the overwhelming majority 
who think that high school teachers ought to be college 
graduates, that a course of professional study before en- 
tering upon his work as a high school teacher would be 
of value to a college graduate, and that the existing nor- 
mal schools do not now supply the needs of the liberally 
educated who wish to pursue pedagogical studies under 
competent direction. 

The answers to the seventh question indicate less unan- 
imity. The explanations and remarks which accompany 
the answers of those who think that a chair of pedagogy 
would be sufficient, show that the most of them have in 
mind a post-graduate course of study, like that of a law 
school or school of medicine. 

The*thirty-seven who favor legislative action favor a 
school or department of a school, especially adapted to 
high normal work as indicated in our editorial. They in- 
clude many of the best known and most highly honored 
of the teaching fraternity. Those who are opposed to 
legislative action also include some of the best men in the 
profession. They base their objections to, or rather their 
unbelief in, legislative action on lack of faith in the wis- 
dom of legislatures or a general distrust of normal school 
work. 

Above everything else, the replies show the interest 
which is taken in this important question. Rarely, if 
ever, lave we received so prompt and so numerous an- 
swers to any circular sent out from this office. 

The movement to secure better professional training 
for the t jchers of secondary schools has many friends 
and no enemies among the high school masters. Its pro- 
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moters may take much encouragement from the results of 
our inquiries, and may be assured of a generous and 
hearty support. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE MEMORY OF ATTENTION. 


The years from seven to fourteen are the school years ; 
it is the acquisitive-inquisitive period ; they are knowing- 
doing years. One of the essential features of acquiring, 
knowing, and doing is memory. We frequently hear 
at conventions, and occasionally see in print, criticism of 
the amount of time given to the memory in school. So 
far as I have observed there is no occasion for such crit- 
icism, and so far as I have heard and read the critic has 
been at fault himself in not discriminating between the 
kinds of memory. 

In speaking of memory, the average man thinks only 
of word-memory, and the “laws of association ” consti- 
tute the sum of popular wisdom upon this subject. The 
need of every school is more attention to memory, but a 
greater need is a better knowledge of memory. Mem- 
ory of attention, the memory of interest, process memory, 
thought memory, logic memory, and rhythmic memory 
need special attention. 

The memory of attention is the first to receive consid- 
eration. It applies to facts, processes, and sense impres- 
sions. The railroad conductor passing through the train 
makes no effort to remember passengers, does not attempt 
to apply any laws of association, he simply attends sharply 
to his business. He looks at each passenger as though there 
was no other passenger in whom he had or was to have 
any interest ; he looks at the ticket when he takes it; he 
makes no attempt to fix things definitely, he merely at- 
tends to them. He rarely fails to get a ticket, rarely 
allows a passenger to ride beyond the ticketed station, 
even though he has hundreds of passengers who are com- 
ing and going from a score of stations. Any man of 
ordinary intelligence and interest in his business may 
make a good conductor. But the conductor never knows 
one of those transient passengers when he meets him out- 
side ; he has not intended to remember the man, he would 
not know he had ever seen him unless there was some 
peculiarity of person or circumstance. It is only mem- 
ory for the occasion founded upon transient attention 
thereto. 

One of the first things any business man seeks to know 
about an employee, especially an office boy or a clerk, re- 
lates to his memory through attention. A good memory 
through attention is one of the best traits an employee 
has. A habit of trying to remember everything forever 
makes him a nuisance ; the habit of attending to whatever 
he is assigned, remembering all there is in it so long as 
he needs it and dropping it when through with it is in- 
valuable. 

There is a sense in which the first duty of the school is 
to prepare one for life,—yes, for the work of life, if you 
please. It is infinitely better for the ordinary teacher to 
have the shop, the office, and the home in mind than the 
college, and if the school is to prepare for these the teach- 
ing should develop the memory of attention or the skill to 
see, know, and retain, so long as is needed, recalling 
whenever attention is re-directed thereto. 

I spent a half-day recently in a boys’ cooking school. 
Here were sixteen boys from one of the least cultured 
sections of Boston, all of foreign parentage, mostly for- 
eign born, three of them born in Russia,—Russian Jews. 
These boys made, for the first time, biscuits, apple dump- 
lings, and apple short-cake. They had been only a few 
weeks in the school and had had but one lesson a week. 
They bad to remember to use one pint of flour, a little 
less than one cup of milk or water, one tsp. of cream of 
tartar, one half tsp. soda, or one cup of sour milk with 
one half tsp. soda, a saltspoonful of salt, and so on until 
about twenty distinct facts, so like as to be difficult to re- 
member, were memorized. Itis safe to say that these boys 
could not have learned so many facts of the kind through 
any amount of study fron: books. When the teacher re- 
cited to them the ingredients necessary for the making of 
biscuit, for instance, they attended closely, knowing that 


* Copyright, 1889. 


within a few minutes they would have to inquire for these 
facts if they were forgotten, and almost without an excep- 
tion these rude boys remembered everything told them, 
and applied the directions without a question. It is not 
probable that they will be required to memorize these 
facts as a permanent inheritance, if they are, that act 
would be quite different, as I shall show in a future ar- 
ticle. Their memory was in no sense word memory, 
logic memory, thought memory, or rhythmic memory ; it 
was merely the memory of attention, seasoned of course 
with interest. 

Much of the talk to pupils about giving attention is 
worse than wasted. Attention is a means to an end. 
There is little difficulty in securing attention fer the pur- 
poses of memory when any use is to be made, however 
transiently, of the things thus known. Much of the ob- 
ject teaching, so-called, loses all power and influence 
simply because the aim seems to be to know things. The 
chief beauty of the slijd, manual training, industrial 
training, industrial art, or whatever it may be called, is 
the fact that it develops the memory of attention in an 
admirable manner. I can think of no branch of literary 
school work that does it so well as molding, modeling, 
cooking, ete. School work that does not develop those 
arts in a child before he is fourteen years of age sends 
him into life with limitations that are inexcusable. If 
this be neglected no amount of abstract intellectual train- 
ing, no amount of knowledge gained in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, language, ete., will fit the child intellectually for 
any phase of life’s work, responsibility, or enjoyment. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Saratoga will be at its best July 7-10. 

Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, addressed the kindergarten 
training class of Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncy Hall, last Friday after- 
noon, with the success that always attends his educational talks, 


The Old South Course, of Providence, was inaugurated on Jan, 4 
by a lecture in Music Hall by President E. B. Andrews, of Boston 
University, upon ‘‘ How British Politics Were Reflected on this Side 
of the Ocean.’’ 

Mary A. Greene, LL.B., of the Boston Bar, is delivering a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Business Law for Women”’ at Lasell Semi- 
nary, from Jan. 13 to Feb. 24. These lectures are free to the stu- 
dents and miscellaneous public. 

The ‘Crazy Patchwork,’ though printed on the first page, is 
intended for high school reading and study. It is to be read in two 
ways; first, with all the inflection that it would receive if it were a 
homogeneous poem; second, giving each line the inflection of its 
original setting, after determining from what poem it came. 

Brooklyn anticipated the boom for public school instruction in 
physical training and has had a Normal School for Physical Edu- 
cation for the instruction of teachers for the past four years. It is 
a private institution under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson. 
The faculty numbers ten men and women of recognized ability in 
calisthenic leadership. 

Social Organism and Reform is the general title of a series of 
lectures given in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Sunday afternoons 
at 3 o’clock, by Rev. M. J. Savage, Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Rev. 
John G. Brooks, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, George E. MoNeill, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. William J. Potter, and Rey. R. 
Heber Newton. 


The Youth’s Companion joins the forces that are developing 
patriotism through the American flag. It offers to present forty- 
two large bunting flags, one to that public school in each state 
which forwards the best essay on ‘‘ The Patriotic Influence of the 
American Flag when Raised over Our Pablie Schools.’’ The essays 
must be received before April 1, and the award of flags will be 
made about June 1. . 


A course of lectures in geology has just been given by Mrs. Mary 
H. Peabody to the kindergarten class connected with the college 
for the training of teachers at University place, New York City. 
The lectures gave an outline history of the growth of the earth and 
the progress of life, and the subject was presented as an illustration 
of the use of Froebel’s method in teaching natural science. These 
lectures will be given in Philadelphia during the coming season, to 
the students of Mrs. Van Kirk’s class. 

John Tetlow, of the Girls’ High School, Boston; William H. 
Lambert, Durfee High School, Fall River; Frank A. Hill, English 
High School, Cambridge; Ray Greene Hauling, High School, New 
Bedford ; and George E. Gay, High School, Malden, unite in call- 
ing a meeting of the high school masters of Massachusetts at the 
chapel of Beston University, Somerset street, on Saturday, the 18th 
inst., at 1 p. m., to consider the need of superior normal instruction 
for persons who wish to become teachers in high schools. 

Among the questions to be discussed by educational leaders at 
the National Educational Association at St. Paul, July 8-11, are 
the following: ‘‘ The Catholicity of Public Education and its 


cultaral College; ’’ Organization and System vs. Originality and 
Independence in Teacher and Pupil.’’ 

A quarterly meeting of the Conference of Educational Workers 
will be held at 9 University Place, New York City, at 2 p. m., on 
Saturday, Jan 25. The subject will be ‘‘ The Effect of Recent In- 
novations Upon the Course of Study.’’ Supt. S. T. Datton of New 
Haven, Miss Julia Richman of New York, Assistant Supt. Paul 
Hoffman of New York, Prof. E. H. Cook of New Brunswick, Miss 
Conant of the New York City Normal College, Supt. W. N. Bar- 
ringer of Newark, Supt. Randall Spaulding of Montclair, Prof. 
Vernon L. Davey of East Orange, and others, will speak. 


The Chicago Daily News offered thirty-five prizes for Christmas 
stories: five of $20 each to school children over 15 years of age; 
ten of $10 each to children between the ages of 12 and 15; and 
twenty of $5 each to children under 12; in all, $800. Mrs. John 
A. Logan, Miss Frances E. Willard, and Mra. F. W. Reilly were 
the judges, and the committee were William G. Beale, George 
Howland, and Stanley Waterloo. We advise every teacher to send 
two cents to the office of the Chicago Daily News for the morning 
issue of Dec, 14. In this the thirty essays by school children are 
published in full. It is certainly the most remarkable array of 
such talent ever presented. More than 4,000 pupils of the Chicago 
schools competed for these prizes. Among the successful essays 
were the following: ‘‘ A Christmas Guest’”’; ‘* Margery’s Christ- 
mas Dollar’’; ‘‘ Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will’’; “A 
Christmas Ghost’’; ‘“‘ Three Years of an Oyster’s Life’’; ‘‘ A 
Brownie’s Christmas’’; ‘‘ The Origin of the Christmas Tree”? ; 
‘* A Western Christmas’’; ‘‘ A Story Without a Name’’; 
Merry Christmas Helpers’’; ‘‘ Susie’s First Christmas Tree”? ; 
“The Empty Stocking’’; ‘‘ An Ancient Yule-Tide’’; and “A 
Christmas Evening in Norway.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— “‘Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it,”” 


— Lew Wallace’s new novel is nearly completed. 

— Gluck, the composer, is said to take his piano out of doors, 
and there compose his finest music. 

— It is said in Washington that Secretary Blaine is engaged upon 
an historical treatise, to which he devotes an hour or two a day. 

— Edward Bellamy, the aathor of Looking Backward, spends 
much of his leisure in sorting and labeling his collections of rare 
sea shells, 

— At a recent school reunion in Salem were present four brothers 
named Briggs, the oldest seventy-seven, the youngest considerably 
over sixty, two of them twins. ; 

— In reviewing his life, Dr. O. W. Holmes says that he finds 
that he has taken more interest in surgery than poetry, but is aware 
of the fact that his fame rests more on his pen than knife. 

— The noted London bookseller,—Quaritch,—will soon be here, 
and will hold an exhibition of his treasures. Among them will be 
the Psalter of 1459, said to be the costliest book in the world. 

— A fine statue of Joan of Arc has been purchased by the Fair- 
mount Park Association of Philadelphia, and will probably be 
placed in Fairmount Park or on the bridge over the Schuylkill. 

— Paul du Chaillu, the writer and traveler, is under the average 
height, round shouldered, with a strong face. He has an inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote, and his conversational powers are great. 

— Miss Latham, lately appointed demonstrator to the chair of 
pathology and bacteriology in the University of Michigan, is one of 
the three ladies in the United States who have been elected Fellows 
of the Royal Microscopical Society. 

— Ainsworth R. Spofford, the librarian of Congress, is a tall, 
squarely built man, over fifty years of age, with the manners of a 
student. He has been in the library for many years, and can tell 
the location of almost every book in the congressional library. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


' © what would I give for a lock of his hair! ”’ 
The old lady sighed as she sat in her chair, 
And read his fine verses and sonnets so rare, 

‘* O what would I give for a lock of his hair! ’’ 


‘I’m willing to travel full many a mile, 

For a lock of his hair,—a gift with his smile,’’ 
So donning her bonnet, this lady, with guile, 
A coach took for Dermot, his home for a while. 


Arriving, she queried, ‘‘ Are you Mr. Song, 
Whom I’ve heard and read of so oft and so long ? 
I’ve come all the way from Colchester so fair 

To ask, if you please, for a lock of your hair.’”’ 


‘* T suppose that I am the man whom you seek,”’ 

Said this man of letters, with aspect quite meek, 

Then took off his wig, with a smile meant to tease, 

“ Here, my good madam, help yourself, if you please! ”’ 


Laphson—“ A shoemaker ought to make a pretty good sort of a 

missionary; don’t you think so, Smiles? ’’ 
Smiles—‘‘ I don’t see why, especially.”’ 
Laphson—‘* Well, he is faithful to the last,’’ 

A cooked-up job,—the dinner, 

A card of matches,—list of marriage intentions. 


** Look here, waiter, this liver is horribly overdone. Bring me 


Value ;”’ ‘‘ Co-education Instead of Sex Schools, Desirable for Char- 
acter Building, and a Necessity in a Free State;’’ ‘‘Some Phases | 
of Pedagogical Inquiry ;’’ ‘‘ The Place and Functions of the Agri- 


another piece.’’ 
“ All right, sah, your liver complaint shall be attended to right 


away, sah,”’ 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


BY DR. C. C., ROUNDS. 
[A private letter published in the Ohio Educational Journal.) 


I made education my special stady. France made far the best 
showing; of France, Paris was far ahead, therefore Paris became 
the main subject of study. No city or town probably ever made 
any such exhibit of education before. My attention was drawn to 
what France is going for the education of her people, some two years 
ago, and I had made quite an extended study of the subject before. 
What France is doing to educate her people is simply marvelous. 
This work has been going on for ten years, and unless we arouse in 
time we shall be hopelessly distanced in the race. They are far beyond 
us in mathematics, in the whole range of science teaching in the com- 
mon school, in history, in moral teaching ; and in drawing we are no- 
where. 

The schools have been made entirely free as to tuition, textbooks, 
and everything. Attendance has been made compulsory up to the 
age of fourteen years, and attendance is compelled, even to the im- 
prisonment of the parent who does not observe it. 

We have been a long time discussing as to whether, why, or how 
the kindergarten can be incorporated into the public school system. 
France has done it. The essentials of the kindergarten have be- 


come a part of the lowest grade, and the name kindergarten has dis- 
appeared. We are still quarreling over the subject of manual edu- 
cation. France decrees that one or two hours a week, according to 
grade, in her schools shall be given to manual education; makes 
this a part of the training of her normal teachers, and thus assures 
the success of the work. France says as we do, that teachers 
should be trained, and she now has in each of her eighty-six depart- 
ments two normal schools, one for men and one for women, and to 
assure competent teachers establishes two higher normal schools to 
train teachers for the normal schools. She passes a law favoring 
the establishment of girls’ colleges, and many have been established. 
To meet a new demand she establishes a school to prepare professors 
Sor the girls’ colleges. To systematize the work of the schools there 
is a national council of sixty members, whose duty it is to form and 
revise courses of study. 

The results of this work are already remarkable. The street 
arab has disappeared. ‘‘ What has become of him?’ I asked 
Monsieur Beuisson, of the Department of Education. ‘‘ He is in 
school,’’ was the reply. I spent some weeks in the study of Paris, 
going into the poorest quarters as well as the richest, and I found 
more wretchedness, filth, vice, squalor, haman degradation, juve- 
nile and adult, in half an hour in London than in all these weeks in 
Paris. Yet people will persist in reading Paul de Kuch and Zola, 
and asserting that Paris is superficial, heartless, rotten with vice. 
I believe that if things go on for twenty-five years as they are going 
now, the beautiful city on the Seine will contain the most cultivated, 
the best educated people that the world has ever seen. And what 
shall America do ? 

I put myself into relation with the authorities, visited schools as 
far as I could in the closing days of theschool year. I should have 

- been on the ground a few weeks earlier. I collected a large amount 
of official documents for study at home, French education I pur- 
pose to understand, and hope to return to Paris for a longer stay 
and a more thorough study ere long. 

I visited the normal school for girls in Paris, and the schools for 
practice annexed to it. All normal pupils are obliged to board at 
the school, being allowed to go home for Sunday. Board, books, 
tuition, all school expenses are free, and when the pupils graduate 
the books used are given to them, vot lent as sometimes with us. 
There are this summer 300 candidates for admis-ion, A written 
examination of two days will probably cui this number down to 150 
or 100, and these will be admitted to an oral examination lasting 
two weeks, about ten being taken at atime. Only the best twenty- 
five are admitted. The course is of three years. This is the care 
France is taking to secure good teachers. 


POPULAR SAYINGS. 
BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


In Misa Woolson’s Anne, of which it was said, as of several other 
books before and since, ‘‘ Here is the American novel,’’ we are told 
of a gentleman who was in the habit of prefacing a quotation or 
literary allusion with the words, ‘‘ Who said’’ so and so? This 
naturally provoked discussion and gave other people what ‘‘ other 
people ’’ generally like to have, an opportunity of displaying their 
own knowledge, or expressing their own opinion. 

Probably ‘‘ other people’’ in most cases said, ‘‘ Shakespeare, 
wasn’t it?’’ That is what we do say, nine times out of ten, and 
seven times out of the nine we are right. Only the Bible has given 
us more than he of those sayings,— 

“ Familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

Who said it? Who anticipated us, and has said for us, only so 
much better, what we would have said for ourselves ? 

As there are ‘‘ stock quotations,’’ so there may be said to be 
** stock questions.’”’ It was once said “‘in haste” (though in 
print) that when any intelligent reader had nothing to do, he wrote 
to the Boston Transcript to ask, ‘‘ Who first said ‘ Consistency’s a 
jewel’ ?”’ 

It is hard to protect by patent right ideas or expressions. 
“‘ That’s my thunder!’’ How often is this quoted by the unhappy 
originator of some phrase which has been appropriated by those 
who have no right to it! The complaint in some form is probably 


as old as the days of the inventor of letters, whenever that was, but of 


these words originated with John Dennis [1657-1734], who, having 
invented a new method of producing ‘‘ stage thunder,’’ for one of 
his own tragedies, ‘‘ Appius and Virginia,’’ had the mortification 
of seeing his play set aside, while the new thunder was highly ac- 
ceptable, and continued long in use. The unfortunate author, soon 
after the failure of his play, was present at a performance of Mao- 
beth, and seeing hig own invention applied there, started from his 
seat in a violent rage, saying, ‘‘ That is my thunder,’ and com- 
plained in utterly unquotable language of the ill usage he received. 
Pope, whose hand was “‘ against every man,’’ gave Dennis an un- 
pleasant prominence in several of hie poems,—if it is not desecrat- 


ing the name of poetry to apply it to much of his scurrilous verse j 
and enough may be read of their quarrels in Leslie Stephen’s Life 


of Pope. 
Who first said “‘ fatherland’? ? And who first said ‘‘ classic 


ground” ? It would seem as if there could never have been a time 
when such expressive terms were new. We should say everybody 
must have said them. 

The first is claimed by the elder Disraeli. In his Curiosities of 
Literature, he says: ‘‘ Let me claim the honor of one pure neolo- 
gism; I ventured to introduce the term ef ‘ father-land’ to de- 
scribe our natale solum. I lived to see it adopted by Lord Byron 
and Mr. Southey. . . . Fatherland is congenial with the language 
in which we find that other fine expression, ‘ mother-tongue.’ ’’ 
The word is of German derivation, and it was during a long resi- 
dence abroad that Disraeli bethought himself to introduce it at 
home. 

The admirers of Addison claim ‘‘ classic ground’’ for him. It 
appears in one of his long poems, the ‘‘ Letter from Italy ’’ : 


“ Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground, 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung.’ 
The phrase, though ridiculed at first, soon established itself. 
Addison, like many another poet, is ‘‘ old-fashioned.’”’ Young 
writers are no longer directed, as Dr. Johnson advised those of a 
former generation, to give their days and nights to the reading of 
‘*his graceful pages,’’ but we must not forget that he wrote that 
‘*Ode’’ commencing,— 
“ How are thy servants blest, O Lord,” 
which was one of the earliest poems that charmed the youthful 
Barns; and to him we owe those noble versions of the nineteenth 
and twenty-third Psalms,— 


1 ‘ The spacious firmament on high,” 
: “ The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 

“Sweetness and light,” a phrase so closely associated with the 
late Matthew Arnold, poet and essayist, originated not with him, 
but with Dean Swift. 

In 1837, Washington Irving published a sketch called ‘‘ The 
Creole Village.’’ After describing the poverty and the gayety of 
the light-hearted inbabitants, he prayed that they might long retain 
‘* their respect for the fiddle and their contempt for the almighty 
dollar.’’ The phrase, he says in a later edition, ‘‘ passed into cur- 
rent circulation.’’ 

Persons affirming an unswerving determivation to do or to be, 
not unfrequently quote, ‘‘ Sink or swim, live or die,’’ sometimes 
adding, ‘tas John Adams said.’’ People sometimes refer to 
‘* John Adams’ prophecy”? concerning our National Birthday,— 
‘* When we are in our graves our children will honor it. They will 
celebrate it, with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires and 
illaminations.”’ 

Now, we are in no doubt as to Adams’ sentiments, but the words 
above quoted originated with Daniel Webster. In his ‘‘ Discourse 
in Commemoration of the Lives and Services of Adams and Jeffer 
son,’’ he gives an imaginary sketch of Congress discussing the ques- 
tion of the Declaration. He says: ‘‘ Hancock presides over the 
solemn scene; and one of those not yet prepared to pronounce for 
absolute independence is on the floor.’’ After giving the address 
such as a person may be supposed to have made, he thus proceeds : 
‘* Tt was for Mr. Adama to reply to arguments like these. We 
know his opinions and we know hie character. He would com- 
mence with his accustomed directness and earnestness, ‘Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart 
to this vote.’’’ Later in the speech comes the ex-post-facto proph- 
ecy referred to above, and the closing words are, ‘‘ Independence 
now, and INDEPENDENCE FOREVER!’’* 


*The references are tothe first edition of the “ Oration” (Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co., 1826). 


SOME CITIES. 
[See JOURNALS of Nov. 28 and Dec. 19.) 


1. Ravenna. 
2. Moscow. 

3. Bruges. 

4. Heidelberg. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL COLOR. 


Carmine—Cochineal insects. 
Crimson—Cochineal insects. 
Scarlet lake—Cochineal insects. 
Purple lake—Cochineal insects. 
Sepia—Inky discharge of cuttle fish. 
Indian yellow—Camel. 
Ivory black—Ivory chips. 
Prussian blue—Horses’ hoofs fused with impure potassium car- 
bonate. 
Blue black—Charcoal of the vine stalk. 
Lampblack—Soot from resinous substances, 
. Turkey red—Madder plant of Hindostan. 
Gamboge—Yellow sap of trees in Siam. 
Raw sienna—Natural earth from Sienna, Italy. 
Raw umber—Earth from Umbria. 
India ink—Burnt camphor.—Mississippi Teacher. 


1. Seville. 
2. Leyden. 
8. Sheffield. 


A DEMURRER. 


When I read in last week’s JOURNAL the notice of some count 
institutes held in Pennsylvnnia, I asked the question, Why should 
some instructors be so highly spoken of, and others, who did equally 
good work and were fully as acceptable to the teachers, be ig- 
nored ? I cannot speak for any who may have been left out in the 
notice of the other institutes, but I know that at the one held at Harris- 
burg, Miss Jennie F. Givler, principal of the Girls’ High School, 

Harris ; Mr. L. R. McGinnis, superintendent of the Steel- 
ton schools ; f. G. M. D, Eckles, principal of the Shippensburg 
State Normal School; and Prof. Wm. Noetling, of Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, did work which wil) be as helpfal to the 
toachers as that done by any of the instructors mentioned in the 
notice above referred to. I think it would be only just if the 
JOURNAL would mention these as well as the others. 

L. G. E. 


The JoURNAL is always glad to make commendatory reference to 
any who are doing good work in institutes, It is impossible for 
us to know personally all who take part in the institutes. Naturally 


we know those who make a specialty of this work and therefore 
go to many institutes. These become in 9 sense experts, 


We thank our correspondent for calling attention to those who 
were at the Harrisburg Institute, other than those to whom we re. 
ferred because of having seen and heard their work.—[Ep. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Which college was first to establish co-education? ERix, 


— Please tell through ‘Queries’? the pronunciation of Saint 
Saéns, ANTONIO. 


— Why is a spider’s web often called a cobweb? Is it a correct 


name ? INEz. 


— To ‘‘ Maysi’’: Friday is regarded a lucky day by the Span- 
iards. 

— Can any one trace the derivation of ‘‘ Angelus,”’ the name of 
Millet’s popular picture ? LE Petit. 


— Will y.u, through “ Queries,’ tell me the real name of 
Edna Lyall,”’ author of Donovan, and the titles of her principal 
novels ? MELROSE, 


— To W. John Milton's ‘Samson Agonistes’’ is 
considered by many the most correct classic drama in our lan- 
guage. E, G. 


— To “8. E. J.’’: Miss Kate Sanborn is president of the Cush. 
man Monument Association; but those interested in the movement 
should address Mrs. Ingersol) Lockwood, 246 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. 


— To “ Ralph W.’’: The commercial names of coals refer to 
the size. Steamboat (the largest), lump (too large for house or 
furnace use), broken (largest furnace size), egg, stove, small stove, 
chestnut or nut (about the size of walnuts), pea, buckwheat, dust, 
and clum (the waste of mines, in which sizes are mixed). 

ASBESTOS. 


— To “S. M.,”’ who asks the author of, ‘‘ Read Homer once, 
and you will read no more,’’ etc. : In ‘‘ Essay on Poetry,’’ by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, England, the lines will be 
found. He was keeper of the Privy Seal in the time of Queen Anne. 

LOWELL. 


— I have lately become interested in the following lines. Can 
you tell me where they may be found ? 
‘* For the hand of the heart is the index, declaring 
If well or if ill, how its master will stand; 


I heed not the tongue of its friendship that’s swearing, 
I judge of a friend by the shake of his hand!’’ D. E. B. 


— To ‘‘Teacher’’: I suppose there is no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the following expressions: I feel cold. I feel warm. 
[ feel old. I feel rich, etc. In these cases the limiting word ex- 
presses a quality or state of the subject, rather than the manner or 
degree of the action of the verb. But in the sentence, ‘‘ He felt 
keenly the criticism on his book,’’ the limiting word expresses the 
degree of the action of the verb. B, F. T.- 


There is sometimes a question whether to use an adjective or an 
adverb after certain verbs. The principle seems to be, that when the 
limiting word expresses a quality or state, of the subject or the ob- 
ject, rather than the manner of the action, an adjective is proper. 
This construction takes place with the verbs be, look, feel, taste, 
smell, seem, appear, ete.; as, The berry tastes sour. The flower 
smells sweet. Velvet feels smooth. The sentence sounds axkward 
and harsh. The man felt bad about it. The boy felt mean. The 
letter came safe. These persons ranked high among the nobility. 
He went to his work as gay asa lark, Examples from Macaulay: 
‘* The blow fell heavy on the family.”” ‘‘ The stream ran deep 
and strong.’? ‘* The lads came back safe.’’ ‘* While he lived his 
power stocd firm.” — Tweed’ s Grammar, 


e 
FACTS. 
THE AVERAGE VELOCITIES. 

Per hour. Per sec 
A man walks, - - - 3 miles or 4 feet. 
Rapid rivers flow, or 
A horse trots, or 
A moderate wind blows, - qe 
Sailing vesselarun, - - - 10 “ 14 
Steamboatarun, - - - 
Abhorse rum, - - - - gp * 
A storm moves, - 96 ~ 
A hurricane moves, - - - 80 “ or i117 “ 
Sound moves, 74g or 1142 


A rifle ball moves, - - - 1000 “ or 1466 “ 

Light moves, - - ~ 192,000 miles. 

Electricity moves, - - ~- 288,000 miles. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mt. Tacoma, Oregon, the highest k of the Cascade range, has 
fifteen distinct glaciers. 

San Salvador is the first of the Central American republics to 
establish telephone service throughout its territory. sia! 

, The California and Oregon Railroad crosses the Sacramento river 

eighteen times. Some of the bridges are of stone, with arches. 

Ifthe streets of London were continuous they would equal the 
— of the American Continent, from New York to San Fran- 

Genoa is named from the Latin genu, a knee; because at the 
place where the city stands, the land is bent around the water so a8 
to give the latter the shape of a bended knee. 

According to the census of 1800, the United States of America 


contained 5,308,483 ns, nearly one fifth being n slaves. 
In the same year the British Islands contained quate of 15,000,- 
000, the French Republic more than 27,000,000. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing . 
*he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, a ge lithe indi. 
co tom of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give 
books in inches, the number first given being the fength.] 

Aw ApprsL TO PHArAon: Tue NeGro PrRoBLEM AND 
Irs RapicaL SoLuTion. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Halbert. 205 pp., 744x5. Price, $1.00. 

An anonymous book, whose intelligent claims to set forth the 
conditions of the Southern negroes and the considerations in favor 
of a new scheme of colonization, entitle it at least to a conscientious 
reading. The “‘appeal’’ refers to Jehovah’s mandate to the 
Egyptian king concerning Israel, ‘‘ Let my people go.’’ Argaing 
that race-prejadice is a trait of human nature, inherent alike in 
white and black; that the present position of the latter,—neither 
slave nor full citizen,—is debasing, and not likely to be materially 
changed, in spite of his education and progress; and that the negro 
masses exhibit uneasiness and a desire to emigrate, the author is 
drawn to the conclusion that they should be encouraged and aided 
by Government to ‘‘swarm off’’ to ‘‘ some selected fertile region 
of the West, South America, Africa,—anywhither,—there to live 
and thrive.’’ Many phases of the matter are discussed with elab- 
orate care and citation of facts and statistics. The style and logic 
are clear and decidedly impressive. 


measures of 


Carra: A Memory or Last Istanp. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 204 pp., 7}x 5. 
“*The Legend of L’Ile Derniére,’’ ‘‘ Oat of the Sea’s Strength,’’ 

and ‘‘ The Shadow of the Tide,’’ are the titles of the three parts 

of this interesting volume. The adjective is feeble; hardly could 
one too strong replace it. Without the least affectation of ‘‘ fine 
writing,’’ the author couches his descriptions in language that 
brings before the eyes of the constantly delighted reader, not merely 
the objects, but the marvelous local coloring of the scenes he de- 
picts. Lis route takes him south from New Orleans, through a 
strange land into a strange sea, by various winding waterways to 
the Archipelago, ‘‘ steering by that Star of Evening which in our 
sky glows like another moon, and drops over the silent lakes as she 
passes a quivering trail of silver fire.” A picture of an autumn 
evening at Grande Terre, ‘‘ when the hollow of heaven flames like 
the interior of achalice,’’ closes thus: ‘*‘ But if you approach, those 
pale husks all break open to display strange splendors of scarlet 
and seal brown, with arabesque mottlings in white and black; they 
change into wondrous living blossoms, which detach themselves be- 

fore your eves and rise in air, and flatter away by thousands. .. . 

a whirling flower-drift of sleepy butterflies.’’ A wind-blown group 

of oaks at Grand Isle suggests to our author “‘ five stooping silhou- 

ettes in line against the horizon, like fleeing women with streaming 
garments, bowing grievously and thrusting out arms desperately 
northward as to save themselves frm falling.’? The tale, with 

Chita Viosca for heroine, is weird and romantic, yet not without a 

tender human interest. 


To tHe Lions. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, London. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This is a tale of the early Christians, many-sided, interesting, 

powerfal, and at points intensely thrilling. Opening with an ac- 

cusation, a story is rehearsed, a picture drawn of a Christian house- 
hold of the period, a question of love or duty considered, a plot 
discovered, Pliny introduced, an arrest made, and the victim 
brought before the governor, her testimony taken, and a form of 
examination gone through, the house of Lucilius described, a mar- 
tyr’s evidence compelled under torture, a discovery made, a letter 
from Trajan received, the amphitheater shown, the order given, 

** The Christian to the lions,’ an escape accomplished. There is 

a cover design of a lion rampant above the prostrate figure of a 

woman, and the work is elegantly sent forth on its mission. 


Tae TarturriaAn Ace. By Paul Mantegazza. Trans- 
lated by W. A. Nettleton and Prof. L. D. Ventura. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 151 pp., 7x5. Price, top gilt, $1.25. 
Whoever may be puzzled by this title will find the explanation in 

a travesty by Moliére. Our ingenious author uses it as a synonym 
for dissimulation, for concealment of the plain truth, and display- 
ing ‘‘ the beautiful exterior of a beautiful lie.’’ In a semi-playful, 
yet by no means trifling’ or indifferent manner, he treats of the 
small change cf daily genteel hypocrisies, of the direct contradic- 
tions between teaching and practice;-and, going deeper, probes 
the hypoocrisies of the heart and of education, bearing heavily on 
religious and political hypocrisies. The exposé of noted cosmetics 
is as curious as practical. Pages devoted to the disguises of insects 
and the lower animals are intensely interesting. The translation is 
entirely adequate. 

LrBerty AND A Livine: The Record of an Attempt to 
Secure Bread and Butter, Sunshine and Content, by Gardening, 
Fishing, and Hunting. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 239 pp., 6x5. $1.00. 
This is a book for the times, calculated to assist a person in 

answering for himself the pressing question, What am I good for ? 

The author has evidently followed Thoreau through the woods and 

Webster over the farm, has made a study of ‘‘ Ten Acres Enough,”’ 

and competitive volumes; and better still, has taken up experi- 

mentally out-of-door liberty in connection with making a living for 
himeelf and others. It is a bright narrative, and the buyer and 
reader will have his reward, 


Reapy For Bustness ; or, Choosing an Occupation. B 
George J. Manson, author of ‘‘ Work for Woman.’’ New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 108 pp., 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 

We have here a series of practical papers for men and boys 
adapted to the wants of those about to start in a business career, or 
those who may have made a false start and are resolved to correct 
the error. The following are among the subjecte considered: Elec- 
trical engineering, Architecture, Commercial traveling, Banking, 
Brokerage, House and Boat Building, Sea Captaincy, Practical 
chemistry, Pharmacy, journalism, and the professions of divinity, 
law, and medicine. The author presents studies in these several 
lines, and in others, so that when young men, or their parents and 
friends on their behalf, have the matter under consideration, they 
may compare the requirements of the vocation with the capabilities 
of the candidate, and be assisted to make a wise decision. 


Srranee True Stortes or Lourstana. By George W. 
Cable, author of ‘‘ The Grandissimes,’’ ‘‘ Bunaventure,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 350 pp., 
8x6. Price, $2 00. 

** True stories are not often good art,’’ says Mr. Cable at the out- 
set, in explaining ‘‘how he got them.’’ But then, they do not 
often fall into the hands of so good a lapidary, pure rough dia- 
monds though some may be. Readers will pronounce this a collec- 


Y | that the First President of the French Republic passed quietly 


tion of good stories and likewise good art, and few will be anxious 
to discover the condition in which the gems came from the quarry. 
Without being necessary one to another, they have a coherence and 
follow in regular succession, like the days of the week. They con- 
tain an amount of beauty and pathos rarely equalled. The book 
deserves the title of novel in the best sense of nouveau, for nothing 
more purely original has been contributed to the literature of the 
year. 


CHILDREN OF Gisron. A Novel. By Walter Besant, 
author of “‘ All Sortsand Conditions of Men,”’ etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 447 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

Besant’s novels are the fashion by natural right, like the men and 
women who read them. London, that inexhaustible storehouse, 
bas again been drawn on fora plot, and we have in these pages the 
contrasts of riches and poverty so familiar to readers, but so skill- 
fally readjusted as to give fresh and piquant effects. It may be a 
strain on credulity that Valentine and Violet, one the daughter of 
Lady Mildred Eldridge and the other the daughter of her old nurse 
Hester, though reared by her ladyship, are so perfectly alike that 
there is no distinguishing them. The patient reader will be no 
loser, however, bat might better not prejadice the case. This is the 
axis on which the novelist’s world turns, now bringing winter and 
now summer to his characters. Finally there comes a “killing 
frost,’’ accompanied by the ‘‘ survival of the fitteat.’’ 


Korno Si¢4, tHE Mountain Cuter ; or, Life in Assam. 
By Mildred Marston. Philadelphia: American S. 8. Union. 
209 pp., 74x5}. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume is given to the facts of missionary labor and experi- 
ence among the hill tribes of Northeastern India. Mr. Marston and 
wife were the first whites who had ever attempted to make a home 
there, the latter the first white woman the natives had ever seen. 
Nevertheless they were met by fifty robust mountaineers, who when 
the paths became too steep for the elephants, carried the new teach- 
ers in baskets on their shoulders, by a strap passing across the fore- 
head. On arriving they found awaiting them a new bamboo dwell- 
ing house, also a chapel and schoolhouse. They acquired the diffi- 
cult and perplexing language witbout an interpreter, and at the end 
of two years had gathered a flourishing normal school, in which 
young men of seven different tribes were preparing to go out as 
teachers and Bible readers. No heathenism could be darker than 
that they had to contend with among the still more remote tribes. 
This unpretending book is one of great interest. Korno Siga is the 
name of a pupil whose story is told. 

Wuat Mien: Have Been Exprcrep. By Frank 
Stockton, author of ‘‘ Roundabout Rambles,’’ ete. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 272 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

This book is ‘‘ what might be expected ’’ from its popular author, 
a first-class story, and gilt-edged as being a Christmas story. Aunt 
Matilda, Uncle Braddoek, and the ‘‘chil’en,’’ Harry and Kate, 
‘* have a good big fiery Crismus tree,’’ which the reading world are 
invited to hear all about in these thirty or more chapters, capitally 
illustrated by Eytinge, Sheppard, Hallock, Beard, and others. 


James H. Ear. will shortly publish Boston Girls, at 
Home and Abroad, by S. Fannie Gerry Wilder, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of a Useful Life.’’ Excellent jadges of literature describe 
this as a bright and interesting story of school, home, and travel. 
It will be an illustrated volame, handsomely bound. 


“ Woutp You Kitt Him?” is the startling and sen- 
sational title of a novel by George Parsons Lathrop, published by 
Harper & Brothers. It is strictly an American novel, although the 
chief actors are carried across the ocean and the crime is committed 
on the voyage. ‘The plot is ingenious and complicated, and the 
characters talk like old friends, so real do they become. 


A PRACTICED hand in literature adapted to children, 
Annie R. Butler, author of ‘‘ Children’s Medical Mission Stories,’’ 
etc., has furnished the first of the “ Stepping Stones to Bible 
History ’’ series projected by the Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. 
It is called In the Beginning, and covers the Book of Genesis, bring- 
ing that very interesting period of Bible history within the mental 
grasp of little ones who are able to read for themselves or to listen 
intelligently to reading. The stories will often be found a starting- 
point for talks with young children, by means of which their elders 
can do so much toward winning their tender hearts to reverent 
thoughts. Nearly forty illustrations; 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

J. Fiscner & Broruer,7 Bible House, New York 
City, have just published Angelic Chords, a collection of duets, 
trios, and choruses, with English and German words, for use in 
academies, colleges, and high schools, consisting of commencement 
songs, welcome songs, farewell songs, songs for Christmas celebra- 
tions, concerts, parlor entertainments, and other occasions. These 
admirable musical compositions have been selected and arranged by 
Joseph Fischer, They include twenty four selections of rare ex- 
cellence. Price, 75 cents. Orchestral accompaniments for any of 
the pieces in this book can be had at moderate prices of the publish- 
ers, J. Fischer & Bro., 7 Bible House, New York City. 


McCuure & Co., Chicago, have brought out in their 
excellent series of Great French Writers, Thiers, by Paul de Rem- 
uset, translated by Melville B. Anderson. While the literary style 
of this statesman is not always up to the point where it can receive 
unlimited applause, while it may even be admitted that it not un- 
frequently lacks fluency, or elegance and picturesqueness, as facts 
and things rather than words stir his imagination and press for ex- 
pression, the qualities of the great French writer are of an order 
very far above anything that can be taught in book: of rhetoric. 
It was in 1823 that the name of Thiers first appeared on the cover 
of a book, its title ‘*‘ The Pyrenees,’ descriptive passages from which 
have been adopted into the guide books; it was in 1877, Sept. 3, 


away while still holding his pen. Ten volumes on the history of 
the Revolution, and twenty on the Consulate and the Empire! He 
not only related history, he made it. Ina dollar volume we have 
here a digest of bis work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American Literature; by Albert H. Smyth; price, 90 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
punciation and Articulation; by Ella M. Boyce; price, 35 cts.—— 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philol (Vol. 1.) —— Methods of Least 
Squares; by George C. Comstock; price, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
he Art avd Science of Conversation; by Harriet Earhart Monroe. 
New York: AS. Barnes & Co. 
Prince Fortunatus; by Wm. Black; price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
The Diagram Writing Book. New York City: The A. B. C. Diagram 
Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS. 


The fifth annual meeting, held in Syracuse, Dec. 26 and 27, 1889, 
had in attendance a larger number of representative men than has 
ever before been present. State Superintendent Draper and Dr. Haw- 
kins appeared for the state, Secretary Dewey and Dr. Watkins rep- 
resented the regents; from institutions of higher education, Pro- 
fessors Williams and White of Cornell, Chancellor Sims and Pro- 
fessor Clark of Syracuse University, Professor Lucy Salmon of 
Vassar, Professor Burton of Rochester University; Principals 
Sheldon of Oswego, Hoose of Cortland, Capen of New Paltz, 
Stowell of Potsdam, Milne of Oneonta, and Palmer of Fredonia, 
represented the normal schools. The following are among the high 
schools and academies which were represented by principals: Buf- 
falo, Troy, Rochester, Elmira, Syracuse, Oswego, Jamestown, Rond- 
out, Kingston, Binghampton. Lansingburg, Malone, Canandaigua, 
Westfield, Fulton, Geneva, Glens Falls, Penn Yan, and Elizabeth- 
town. 

President Smith, of Lansingburg, presided at each of the five 
sessions. The principal topics offered by the Executive Committee, 
Dr. George A. Bacon, of Boston, chairman, were discussed at con- 
siderable length. 

In the matter of ‘‘ Original Work in Geometry ’’ the majority 
thought that it should be joined with book work, but that it was 
not practical to depend upon original work alone. 

The question of Teachers’ Training Classes elicited a very warm 
discussion, and upon this topic Judge Draper spoke very forcibly. 
Among other things he said: The past year the normal schools 
graduated 500 teachers, while the entire number of new teachers 
in the state was 6,000, so that 10 normal schools are able to fur- 
nish less than one tenth of the new teachers. The teachers’ class 
in the academies was originated to supply in part, at least, this 
shortage. Now what is wanted is better work in these classes, 
Special teachers should be provided by the institutions, and the 
state should be asked for larger appropriations to meet the require- 
ments. Licenses should be granted in grade to correspond with 
the amount of professional training secured by the applicants. 

The superintendent of this state has proved himself to be a man 


‘of affairs, and he evidently believes that the school system of a 


state should be managed in a practical business way. 

The movement to unify the various educational associations of 
the state did not meet with general favor. ° 

It was the opinion of the Association that the requirements of the 
regents for a diploma should not be lessened, and the examinations 
given should thoroughly test the capacity and advancement of the 
pupils, The statement came from Cornell that those students ad- 
mitted upon presentation of regents’ diplomas ranked better than 
those entering by examination. This wag accounted for by the 
fact that the range of studies required for a diploma was greater 
than for the ordinary college entrance examinations, thus affording 
the student a broader basis for work. 

Mr. Dewey, secretary of the regents, suggested the advisability 
of the appointment of two inspectors, whose duties shall be to fa- 
miliarizs themselves with the conditions and special needs of the 
schools for secondary instruction throughout the state, and report 
the same to the regents, in order that the requirements of each 
school might be more fully met. This would tend to increase the 
possibilities of many schools without decreasing the power and in- 
fluence of others. 

The names of the officers elected were printed on page 9, Jan. 2, 

Syracuse, N. Y., H. E. 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEACHERS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Saturday, Jan. 4, at the Normal Art School, Bos- 
ton. The attendance was larger than at any previous session. Owing 
to the absence of President G, H. Bartlett, Mr. Henry T. Bailey 
presided, 

Committees were appointed as follows : 

On Membership—Henry W. Poor, of Lawrence; Mrs. H. J. Car- 
ter, of New York; Frank F. Frederick, of Methuen. 

On Nomination—George E. Woodman, of Chelsea; M. Louise 
Field, of Boston, and Clara H. Balch, of Roxbury. 

The report of the committee on the revision of the constitution 
was read and accepted. The report of the treasurer was referred 
to the executive committee. 

At the close of the business meetings Mrs. N. J. Carter, professor 
of form study and drawing in the College for the Training of Teach- 
ers in New York, read an interesting and carefally prepared paper 
on “* The Relation of Industrial Art to Manual Training.’’ The 
importance of training the eyes of young children to appreciate 
form and color was dwelt on, and also the great work done in New 
York under the management of Miss Grace Dodge, the originator 
of the plan which bas now developed into a full-fledged college in 
University Place, New York. Models of paper, clay, and illustra- 
tions on the blackboard, helped the speaker to show some of the 
methods in use at the college. 

A short discussion followed Mrs. Carter’s paper, after which 
Miss Jessie N. Prince, supervisor of drawing in the schools of 
Quincy, read a paper on ‘‘ The Use of Textbooks in Schools.’’ 

The first business of the afternoon session was the report of the 
committee on membership, which was accepted. Mr. Woodman 
then reported the list of nominations for the ensuing year, which 
was accepted after Mr. Frederick’s name had been substituted for 
Mr. Morris’ as secretary and treasurer, the latter gentleman refus- 
ing to serve another year. The officers for 1890 are: President— 
Henry T. Bailey; Vice-President—Mrs. E. T. Bowler; Secretary 
and Treasurer—Frank F. Frederick; Executive Committee, for 
three years—Jessie N. Prince and A. H. Munsell. 

Mr. A. H. Munsell, an instructor at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, then read a paper on “‘ State Aid in Matters of Art.” 
After stating that in this country the time has not yet arrived when 
our national government can, or should, undertake to aid art instruc- 
tion, but that the separate states, especially the older ones, should 
do this, he traced the history of state art aid in Massachusetts since 
the Art Bill of 1870. The interest taken in all kinds of art by the 
government in England and France was outlined, especial stress be- 
ing laid upoa the broad scope of the term art, which includes arch- 
itecture, painting and sculpture, dancing, the drama, and music. 
These are all included under fine artsin France. In describing the 
government connection with art matters in France, Mr. Munsell 
read numerous extracts from his paper at San Francisco last sum- 
mer. The work already being done through private beneficence, 
especially by the Roteh Architectural Prize, was touched upon, but 


Algebra Examination Papers; edited by William F. Bradbury, A M. 
Bostun: Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Foot Prints of Christ; by Rev. Wm. M. Campbell; price, $1.50. —— 


Beneath Two Flags ; by Maud B. Booth; price, $1.00. New York: | 
Funk & Wagnalis. 


New York State Examination Questions, with Answers; price, $1.09. | 
—Easy Things to Draw ; a> R. Augsburg B, P. ; price, 30 cents, 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & 


it is impossible that private enterprises should not be in sowe de- 
gree narrow. They never reach the wide field of applicants as 
well as the state aid. ‘If the wealth of New England is in its 
men, it is importaat for us to develop our men.’’ 

Me. Bailey opened the discussion by comparing the amounts ex- 
pended by England and France on industrial art, with the excess 
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of their exports over imports. He also gave figures showing the 
great advantages that had accrued to the New Jersey Pottery 
Works through the education of the workmen in fine art. Mr. 
Hitchins spoke of the breadth of the whole subject. The same 
great laws control all departments of art. 

“Light and Shade in High School Work ”’ was the subject as- 
signed Mr. Henry Hitchins, director of drawing in the Boston 
schools. Mr. Hitchins said that, owing to the prevailing malady, 
he had had neither time nor health to prepare a paper treating this 
subject as he should like to treat it. He began his talk by saying 
that light and shade should be taught in the same way in all 
schools. Like everything else, these should be taught by observa- 
tion. In all drawing, first lead the pupil to observe what is to be 
done; what is to be represented. Teach drawing as a medium for 
the expression of ideas. Outline alone does not fully represent any 
solid. Many do not pay any attention to the surroundings. Thesame 
object may be a mass of light against a mass of dark,or a mass of dark 
against a masesof light. Very few teach thissimple law ; they teach 
from theory, not from observation. Lead the pupils to study the 
surroundings of the model. The values of the shading will be abso- 
lutely false if the background is put in as the pupil pleases. Be- 
yond this the teacher can only show how to represent the values. 
The real values must be learned from observation. Teach perspec- 
tive without speaking of it. Let the pupils observe the principles 
on which perspective is based. The three foundations are observa- 
tion, study, and measurement with the pencil. 

Before beginning the discussion of questions, the usual vote of 
thanks to the retiring officers was extended. 

The first question was, What can be done to encourage the gifted 
pupils? The only answer obtained was that they should be ad- 
vised to attend the evening drawing schools. In answering the 
question, What is the difference between industrial and artistic 
drawing ? Mrs. Hicks said that the first is that drawing which aids 
in the industries, while the second is that which aids in the expres- 
sion of thought. Mr. Munsell thought that only an apostle could 
clear up the meaning of these terms, which have become so confus- 
ing that no one who uses them can know just what he is talking 
about. Industrial drawing may be done so horribly that it is most 
inartistic, or so skillfully that it is really artistic. The aim with 
which a thing is done decides whether it is industrial or not; the 
quality decides whether it is artistic or not. Mr. Hitchins pro- 
ag constructive drawing as a substitute for industrial drawing. 

r. Bailey thought that industrial drawing pertained to whatever 
was applicable to any useful purpose, meeting all the requirements 
of the conditions. 

‘* Suggest some questions suitable to ask those passing examina- 
tions in other branches to become regular teachers in graded 
schools’’ was the next proposition. Among the responses were 
these: ‘‘ Why is drawing taught ?’’ ‘‘ How would you Jead the 
pupil to see for the first time the characteristics of a square? ’’ 
** In what direction should the hand move in drawing a horizontal 
line?” ‘* How would you teach the direction of an angle ?”’ 
How draw a star inacircle?’’ ‘‘ How draw a straight line? ”’ 
** How divide the subject of drawing ?’’ ‘‘ How present to the 
pupils the divisions of the general subject ?’’ Mr. Bailey said 
most of the questions should relate to methods and how the subject 
should be presented to a class. Mr. Morris said that he would have 
the pupils discover one thing at a time. Do not let them see any 
finished shaded drawing. ‘They must not be permitted to copy an 
elaborate drawing. In shade work, use the simplest medium first ; 
‘i. e., charcoal. Then use the crayon and brush work. 

Before adjourning, Mr. Munsell stated that the annual meeting 
of the Normal Art School Association will be held at Hotel Flower, 
on Monday, April 7. 


COLORADO TEACHERS. 


The Colorado State Teachers’ Association met at Denver, Dec. 
26, and was in session three days; Paul H. Hanus in the chair. 
The High School building in which it met is said to be the most 
complete high school building in the world. The attendance was 
the largest in the histogy of the association. 

The first paper was ‘‘ City School Systems,’’ by Supt. J. S. Me- 
Clung, of North Pueblo. The paper criticised those who criticise 
and offer no remedy. Do not attempt so much; do what is at- 
tempted more thoroughly. The natural sciences should occupy a 
larger share of time. Observation must be developed. Teaching 
must be from nature and not second hand. The children must be 
brought into contact with the objects, the teacher acting as a guide 
to direct their observation and to assist in summing up results. He 
advocated specialists for each subject. Confusion arises in the 
teacher's mind by having to present so many subjects. ‘The special- 
ist is responsible for the progress made in her department. It is 
impossible for the teacher of many subjects to possess the enthusi- 
asym of the specialist. Each particular topic, however simple, de- 
mands careful attention that it may be presented at just the right 
point in the pupil’s advancement, and that only so much be pre- 
sented as he can understand and master. In every department of 
human industry where there is a demand for skill of either hand or 
brain, there is an increasing demand for specialists. 

The second paper was, ‘‘ The Teacher’s Ideal,”’ by County Supt. 
W. B. Suckling, of Georgetown, which was discussed at length by 
Supt. Eddingfield and others. The county superintendent ought 
to be a practical, progressive teacher, with a liberal education; a 
man who could ascertain the wants of a school and devise ways and 
means to supply that want. A man with business tact who could 
manage school boards and get the very best wages for teachers, and 
also the best buildings and facilities. 

The evening session was devoted to an address by the President, 
Paul Hanus, Principal of the West Denver High School, upon 
** The Schoolmaster and the Community.’’ Our school system is 
maintained so that men may know how to live as well as how to 
get a living. It is acknowledged that the only power able to cope 
with money is universal education. The community educates for 
self-preservation and for the greatest happiness of the individual. 
We desire the young to keep alive all their aspirations and rever- 
ences. ‘There are two sources of inspiration, nature and man. To 
stimulate self-activity and arouse thought is our great work as 
teachers. After a man passes twenty-five or thirty the friendships 
he forms are apt to depend upon mutual serviee rather than on con- 
geniality. There are men and women in the profession whose ef- 
forts are directed solely to the achievement of personal distinction. 

Such lives are unsatisfactory. When a schoolmaster counts himself 


first and his school second, when he successfully works schemes for 
his own personal glory, in the mistaken idea that his school or sys- 
tem will thereby become luminous, he makes a mistake. 


Sreconp Day. 

Friday morning’s session was opened by J. R. Brackett, in a 
talk on the ‘‘ Relation of the High School to the College.”’ 

‘* English in the High Schools’’ was treated by Miss A. L. Nut- 
ter, of Pueblo. In the study of literature the questions are ‘‘What 
shall we Study?” and ‘‘ How shall we Study it?’’ The term 
literature should be applied only to that which has the power to 
stir the heart. The taste acquired by long experience is the only 
true literary thermometer. Let the pupil weigh and judge litera- 
ture as he does the mathematical sciences. We only teach English 
when we increase the power of analysis. Refined and cultured as- 
sociates in books are silent factors in the formation of character. 
We hope to see a course of literature in the high schools as defin- 
itely and carefully planned as the present course in mathematics 
and classics. An attempt to study too many authors dissipates the 
energies. Each author should stand as a basis for the period he 
represents. Not old litttrateurs like Chaucer, but Irving and our 
own immortal poets may properly form the basis of the study. 

Miss E. A. Hayward, of Denver, followed with a paper on the 
“‘ Study of Composition.’’ No oneis agood speaker, converser, or 
writer, who is not first able to express himself logically and accu- 
rately. Composition enables the pupil to comprehend and repro- 
duce the great works of the past. Teach composition daily. Cul- 
tivate the habit of each pupil reading his own production critically. 

W. J. Jackson read a paper by H. E. Gordon, of Trinidad, on 
How can College and High School Aid Each Other ?’’ There 
has been no connecting link between the high schools and colleges. 
We ought to have a uniform standard of admission to our colleges. 
Special conferences ought to be held, and a course of study arranged 
for the high school which would prepare the student for the college. 

The discussion was indulged in by several prominent educators, 
among whom were President Slocum of Colorado College; Hon. 
Fred Dick, state superintendent; Professor Gardner, of Boulder, 
and others. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appetenes by the chairman of the 
college and high school section to invite the views of the various col- 
leges and high schools in Colorado as to what should constitute a col. 
lege preparatory course for Colorado, the committee to take counsel, 
confer, and report at the next regular meeting, 


The following persons were appointed on thiscommittee: Super- 
intendent Dick, J. W. Bell, H. A. Home, Professor Blunt, Presi- 
dent Slocum, J. H. Baker, P. W. Search. 

Prof. Florian Cajori, of Colorado College, gave an interesting 
talk on ‘‘ Mathematical Textbooks.’’ 

At the afternoon session Miss Bartlett, of Colorado Springs, gave 
a talk on Miss Pollard’s ‘‘Synthetic Method of Teaching Read- 


ing.’’ With the synthetic method pupils glide along like the song 
of blackbirds. The discussion was continued by Miss Pease, of 
Denver. 


W. F. Jamison, of Buena Vista, spoke on the ‘‘ Institute Work.”’ 
He deplored the fact that so many teachers did not understand 
that the order of teaching must harmonize with the intellect. At 
these meetings teachers come together, face to face, mind comes in 
contact with mind, questions are propounded which require serious 
thought. Reference was made to the good results obtained from 
the institutes which Superintendent Dick has organized. 

Miss Holbridge, of Leadville, said that at associations and insti- 
tutes we confer and sympathize. It not only awakens our enthu- 
siasm but also broadens our horizon. 

The citizens of Denver gave a reception in the evening at which 
one thousand persons were present. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Governor Cooper, Mayor Londer, the president of the 
Board of Trade, Hon. Fred Dick, Aaron Gove, President Slocum, 
Professor Hale, and others representing the church, press, etc. 

‘* What has the State a Right to Expect from the Public 
Schools ?’’ was an interesting paper read by J. M. Butler, of 
Trinidad. 

Miss Isabel Holloway gave a talk on Drawing. Miss Cook, of 

Fort Garland, read a paper on ‘‘ Old and New Fields for the Kin- 
dergarten,’’ followed by Miss Kingsbury on the same subject. The 
last subject of the Association was by A. J. Fynn, of Central City, 
on the ‘‘ Educational Value of Examinations.”’ 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—Fred Dick. Vice-President—W. T. Eddingfield. Secretary 
—Lillian Bartlett. Treasurer—J. C. Shattuck. Executive Com- 
mitte—W.E Knapp, P. W. Search, E. C. Lyle. 


MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The State Association convened at Lansing on Christmas evening. 
It was a pleasant surprise to find the attendance larger than usual. 
Representative Hall was well filled when President L. R. Fiske 
announced music by a choir of about forty boys from the State Re- 
form School. 


State Supt. Joseph Estabrook welcomed the teachers in an inter- 
esting address, to which Supt. Henry N. French, of Kalamazoo, 
responded. 

Dr. Fiske gave his inaugural address. He would have the world 
of industry made an intellectual arena. Tendencies to materialism 
are being fostered by the teachings of the physicists who assume 
that there is no spiritual world. Such half truths lead into error. 
The teacher cannot be an investigator. This requires leisure. He 
can transfuse his life and his spirit into his pupils. It is not his 
work to fight the battles, but he may form soldiers. The teacher 
should be accurate and enthusiastic in learning, a student, a 
thinker, seeking to secure the triumph of truth. He must be 
less a teacher of facts than of principles. His management should 
be such as to make each pupil a self-reliant student. The 
statement maintains the school, not for scholarship, but for the 
public good. 

The association took for its first subject, ‘‘ What can the Teacher 
oa R Insure in the Future a Higher Standard of Political Moral- 
ity 

Supt. W. C. Hewitt, of Union City, thought that, ideally, the 
stady of civil government was as essential for the health of the state 


as is the study of physiology for the health of the human body. 
Extensive reading is necessary for efficient teaching. The teacher 


lehould be somewhat familiar with the great writers upon the Consti- 


ion. The conditions call upon the teacher for scholarship, 
‘Transionte in the schools should cease to establish the standard of 
teaching. Patriotism does not consist entirely in feeling, but Must 
result in action. Continuous and practical drill in the duties of 
good citizenship is required. Every man exercising the duties of 
citizenship is every political act he performs 
and every opinion he 8. ; 

Supt. D. A. Hammond, of Charlotte, said, there is a pressing 
need of teaching a sound Americanism. Foreign elements are 
flocking to us with no preparation for self-government. They soon 
secure the elective franchise and, settling in our cities, become a 
serious menace to our institations. Public schools should teach 
civil government, political economy, American history and biogra- 
phy. The teacher should be enthusiastic for patriotism. Respect 
and love for labor should result from school experiences. 

Supt. W. J. Cox, of Hancock, said, the rapid increase of popula- 
tion means a corresponding increase of dangers. Comparatively 
few pupils receive any instruction in civics, as this work is done 
chiefly in the high school, and in the middle states only thirty-five 
pupils in each one thousand are in the high schools. Stronger 
teachers are needed in the lower grades to get and keep children in 
school. Elementary facts of history and civil government should 
be taught between the fourth and ninth grades. , 

Following a general and enthusiastic discussion of _the above 
subject, the Work and Interests of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was taken up, and a very cordial invitation were extended to 
the teachers of Michigan to attend the next meeting at St. Paul, by 
President Irwin Shepard, of Winona Normal School; Superintend- 
ents J. M. Wellington, of Muskegon, and E. L. Briggs, of Grand 
Haven, and Principal Gorton, of Detroit. 

For the afternoon session the Association divided into two parts, 
—a primary school section and a college section. In the former a 
paper upon ‘‘ Primary Reading’’ was read by Miss Mande Ball, 
of Grand Rapids, and one upon ‘‘ Form Work in Primary Schools ”’ 
by Miss Lilian Crawford, of the Training Department of the State 
Normal School. Both papers were full of good thought, and called 
forth lively discussion. The college men conducted a symposium 
upon ‘‘ College Education,’’ in which six papers were read by men 
prominent in the faculties of as many different colleges of the state. 

Rev. Howard Daffield, D.D., of Detroit, gave the evening address 
upon ‘‘ Character Schooling.’”’ He said a well schooled character 
is embraced within a triangle whose three sides are humanity, indi- 
viduality, and persistency. Life to the laboring man is a treadmill 
round, to the rich pleasure seeker a butterfly’s existence, but to the 
earnest man it is time and place for building up and schooling the 
powers given him by his Creator. Teachers should possess a ru A 
sinewy individuality, and think for themselves. They should be 
persistent to the point of bulldog tenacity, minus the ferocity. 
Fidelity is the brightest jewel that flashes in the crown of eternity. 
What is taught is remembered by the pupils, not as set down in 
books, but from the personality of those at whose feet they sat. 


SEcOND Day. 


The first topic upon the Friday morning program was a discussion 
of the ‘‘ Topical Method of Studying History,’’ in which Miss Julia 
A. King, of the State Normal School, favored the method, and 
Mr. F. R. Hathaway, of Adrian, opposed it. The discussion 
seemed to show the great value of the topical method in the higher 
academic and college work where abundant facilities are offered, 
but the impracticability of the same in the more elementary study 
of grammar and district schools. 

** The Character of School Libraries, and How to UseThem,’’ was 
the subject of a valuable paper by Sapt. J. M. Wellington, of Muske- 
gon, who thinks the textbook should be relegated to the library 
shelves, and that classics and masters should take their places. 

Supt. E. M. Rassell, of Battle Creek, urged the giving to pupils 
of the freest possible access to the library. This can best be done 
by the opening of reading rooms in the school building, where the 
‘saa of different rooms may have their specific times for assem- 

ling. 

‘*The Expenditure of the Educational Dollar’? was the topic of 
a practical paper by Supt. E. T. Cartis, of Calumet. He showed 
that the educational dollar, which is the annuity of the state to her 
children, comes back clipped of one third, if not one half, of its 
value. ‘The causes are frequent changes which result in a laek of 
continuity of effort. Higher ideals need to be inculeated on the 
part of teachers and pupils; the powers of the state superintendent 
should be enlarged; rudiments of science should be brought into 
the instraction of the primary and grammar schools; in larger 
systems, ungraded schools should be established; unity of adminis- 
tration should be secured, especially in district schools; and a fulier 
coOperation secured upon the part of all concerned. 

The following were elected as officers for the ensuing year : 
President—J. G. Plowman, ot White Pigeon. 
Vice-Presidents—Alex. Hadlock, of Kalamazoo, and C, N. Ken- 
dall, of Jackson. 

Secretary—D. A. Hammond, of Charlotte, 

Treasurer—W. H. Cheever, of Three Rivers. 

Executive Committee (for three years)—B, A. Hinsdale, of Ann 
Arbor; Ella E. Hatlock, of Hastings; and C. B. Hall, of Detroit. 
The executive committee was instructed to call the next meeting 
at Grand Rapids, provided suitable rooms for the various depart- 
ments could be secured. 


OHIO GERMAN TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The German Teachers held a meeting at Columbus, on Decem- 
ber 27-8. The call was issued for the purpose of forming what 
will be known as the German Teachers’ Association of Ohio. A 
large delegation was present from Cincinnati. From other parts 
of the state the attendance was also good. Mr. Carl Guse was 
elected secretary. On Saturday a spirited and entertaining discus- 
sion on ‘‘ Gymnastics in the Schools’’ was had, all the members par- 
ticipating, and a resolution was passed unanimously, favoring the 
introduction of gymnastics. 

A general talk was indulged in looking to construction and con- 
stitution so as to admit of life insurance for teachers within the 
association, Messrs. Meider, Schroeder, and Weber were appointed 
to consider the feasibility of the project. 

The following officers were elected : 

President — Fred Weber, Cleveland. 


Vice - Presidents —R. Von Sybel, Colambus; Miss Pauline 


THACHEHRS 


Joynes’ German Reader for Beginners. Price, 
90 cents. Ita distinctive features are: It is purely intro- 
ductory,— simple and brief. It is fally representative, for 
all ordinary forms of reading. It is thoroughly progressive. 
It is provided with an unusually full and helpful vocabulary. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - - - 


OF GHRMA 


Meissner’s German Conversation. Practical Lessons 


to accompany any German Grammar. By A. L. MEISSNER, 
Ph.D., Prof. Mod. Langs., Queen’s College, Ireland. 75 cts. 
Nota phrase book nor a method book, but a scheme of rational 
conversation, based on the elementary knowledge of grammar. 


WILL BE INTERESTED in the 
two following new books: 


In the Meissner’s Conversation, Joynes-Meissner Grammar, and 
Joynes’ Reader, the Publishers believe they have a triangle 
of forces,— independent, yet mutually supporting, such as 
was never before constructed for the study of German. 

Sample copies sent on receipt of above prices. 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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Guthke, Columbus, and F. Schroeder, Cleveland. 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. Asch, Cleveland. 
Columbus was selected as the next place of 

meeting, and the time, during the Christmas 

holidays, 1890. Wm. Yick, R. Von Sybel, Miss 

Ober Hensal, and Fred Weber, were a committee 

of arrangements for the next meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 25-27, Nebraska State Assoc., Lincoln. 
June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 
July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Owing to high water and washouts in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, the State Association, which was 
to have been held there Dec. 31 to Jan. 2, has 
been postponed until sometime in March. 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E,. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Pres. J. M. Arnold, of the Newport School 
Board, seems to be a man with a ‘‘ mission.’”” He 
has abolished corporal punishment from the city 
schools, because ‘‘ when a boy he received from a 
teacher a cruel punishment for an offence of which 
he was entirely innocent.’’ 

Prof. Ellsworth Smith, of the Pleasureville 
Normal, was married to Miss Laura V. Meles, a 
few days ago. About the same time Prof. W. E, 
C. Wright, of Berea Co!lege, was married at 
Borneo, Mich., to Miss M. Muzzy, a former 
teacher of that institution. 

Prof. R. N. Roark, formerly principal of the 
Glasgow Normal School, is now connected with 
the normal department of the State College at 
Lexington. 

Hon. T. M. Goodknight, recently a candidate 
for the state superintendency, is now president of a 
seminary at Madison, Fla. 

** A New Theory in Pedagogics’’ is the ticle of 
a pamphlet recently published by Col. R. D. 
Allen, of the Louisville Military Institute, and 
Capt. J. S. Gaines, of the Louisville public schools. 
It is entirely ‘‘ new.”’ 


OHIO. 


The session of the Jackson County Teachers’ 
Institute held during the holidays, was one of the 
most important ever held at Jackson. Ex-State 
School Comr. E. E White, of Cincinnati, was the 
instructor. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President—William K. Davis. 
Vice-President—F. M. Kirkendall. Secretary— 
A. Q. Parks. Executive Committee—Prof, James 
E. Kinnison, David C. Parry, and D. E. Downs: 

WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The state of Washington has established a wise 
precedent in the selection of the first superintend- 
ent of public instruction. R. B. Bryan was pro- 
moted from the ranks, having been a teacher for 
years, and since residing in Washington, has been 


‘HELLO, JONES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Asse@o'ation of Chicago finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.’’ 

mith: ‘* What's the address?’’ ‘''70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you’ll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 


WANTED, 


Young lady desires position in school or family, to 
teach deaf children by oral methods. Address, 
BOX 179, SALEM, N. J. 


WANTED, 


Aman or woman, of business ability, thoroughly con- 
versant with educational affairs, who has from $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten pe cent. profit will be 
anteed on investment. ddress Y. Z., care of 

ew England Journal of Education, Boston, 


FOR SALE, 


The Greylock Institute School property at South 
Williamstown, Mass. Property consists of Institute 
building, gymnasium, and thirty-six acres of land. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 
The building was erected expressly for school pur- 
poses, and will accommodate axe ay Farm 
under high cultivation, well stock th fruit trees, 
all necessary buildings. 
For particulars address 
C _H. READ, North Adams, Mass. 

NV. B.—Mention this paper. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-workers and Sedentary Peo- 
ple: Gentlemen. Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
room; new, scientific, durable. com- 
= prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for ill’d 


city on Gray’s Harbor. Beside this, Mr. Bryan 
was a soldier in the late war, and was thrice 
wounded. On the field and in the schoolroom Mr. 
Bryan has never won marked renown, but his 
career in each and in all the walks of life has been 
characterized by honest effort, unyielding integrity, 
lofty purpose, and determination to do his best 
without thought of fame. He does not assume 
this important office without valuable experience 
as a preparation for his official duties. is early 
education was received in the country schools of 
northern Iowa. His academic studies were inter- 
rupted by the war. Since that time he has been 
a country school teacher, a village school teacher, 
a grade teacher in city schools, principal of schools, 
and county superintendent of schools, He has 
also engaged, at intervals, in newspaper work. 
In Iowa, Kansas, and Washington, he has lived 
and labored, making a good record everywhere. 
He is forty-seven years old, and was born in 
County, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT. 


The Rutland and West Randolph high schools 
have recently started students’ papers. 

Prin. Edward Conant, of olph . Normal 
School, has just sent to the publishers, the Tuttle 
Company of Kutland, the manuscript of a geog- 
raphy and history of Vermont. This is a very 
desirable work, as there has been nothing in the 
state since Hail’s History, which was published 
more than a generation ago, and it will undoubt- 
edly take a prominent place in the schools of the 
state. E. 

The following are the officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident—Prin. Edward H. Dutcher, Brandon; Sec- 
retary—Prin. A. C. Ferrin, Manchester; Treas- 
urer—Prin. A. H. Campbell, Johnson; Executive 
Committee— Prin. W. E. Ranger of Lyndon, Prin, 
F. H. Dewart of St. Albans, Prin. X C. Wheeler 
of Montpelier. 

State Superintendent Palmer is giving great 
satisfaction in his management of the educational 
interests of the state. His county institutes are 
+ attended, and every teacher is benefited by 
them. 

The Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River be- 
gins the winter term with the largest attendance 
in its history. 

The Lyndon Institute has just closed the most 
successful year in its history. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A PERIODICAL REPORT.—A mob of school 
boys is rather an unusual sight, but such a mob is 


principal of schools at Montesano, the principal 


ing personal assault so far as to knock his hat into 
the street. When the onward rush of children 
had been stayed by the police and the A yey on 
had departed in peace, inquiry revealed the fact 
that one of the boys [had been punished, as the 
boys thought, unjustly, by the gentleman. The 
boy claims that he was roughly handled for an 
accident which it was not in his power to help, 
and that the accident was the result of a practical 
joke played on him by his mates. Now this boy, 
unfortunately for his case, does not bear a good 
reputation, and is spoken of as ‘‘ one of the most 
troublesome scholars I have ever known”’ by the 
master of the school he attends. His parents have 
been repeatedly requested to remove him from the 
school and save the master the painful duty of ex- 
pelling him and becoming the initial factor in the 
downward path that a boy who is expelled from 
school so often treads, The boy’s father is not 
opposed to his being punished, and has even said 
to the master, recently, ‘‘ You have stood more 
from me than any other man in the world would.”’ 
The true facts of the case seem to point that the 
boy was justly punished for deliberately trying to 
create trouble. That the under-teacher who pun- 
ished was a fine disciplivarian, always even-tem- 
pered and held in the highest esteem by the prin- 
cipal, who feels confident that an investigation will 
remove all suspicion resting on school and teacher. 
It will doubtless prove one more added to the long 
list of sensational reports of ‘‘ brutal punishments’ 
which appear at regular intervals to the detriment 
of the good name of the public school system. 


The Boston'school board for 1890 met for o - 
ization Monday evening, Jan. 13. Judge Fallon, 
the senior member of the board, called the meeting 
to order, and Messrs. Capen, Allen, and Green 
were appointed a committee to receive, count and 
sort votes for the president. Mr. Gallagher was 
reélected president, and on being escorted to the 
chair returned thanks for the compliment of his 
unanimous election. The other officers for the 
year are: Secretary—Phineas Bates; Auditin 
Clerk—William J. Porter; Messenger—Alvah H. 
Peters; Treasurer—Charles E. Daniels. 

A committe of five was appointed to revise the 
courses of study so as to meet the demand for 
physical culture and manual training. The rules 
were amended so that the list of committees shall 
include a committee on physical training. The 
consideration of the subject of corporal punish- 
ment was assigned to Jan. 28, at8 p.m. It was 
voted that the president and the committee on 
legislative matters appear before the proper com- 
mittee of the legislature and urge such legislation 
as will provide the necessary funds for building 
the nine new school buildings imperatively needed. 


ing places: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Position. State Salary When Wanted. 
Superintendent. Penn $1.2 Spring 
H. 8. Prine. - Ind 750 Jan. 
Pub. 8. Prine Nebr 1,000 
Superintendent Mich 1.200 Spring, 
Pub 8S. Princ. Ills. 1,000 an. 
H. 8. Princ. Nebr, 800 Soon 
Town Princ. - Penn 50 Now 
Pub. 8. School. - Nebr 550 Now. 
H. 8. Princ. - Ohio 75 Spring. 

“Asst. «+ Mich 600 an. 

Wis. 500 Jan. 

- Kans. 715 Feb. 

” Iowa. 450 Jan. 

Iowa. 600 Jan, 

Mich 50 Jan. 

= Ills. 50 Jan 
Gram, Grade. - - Wis(2) $354 840 Jan. 

bed hio Jan. 

- Mont. Terr. 60 April 

Intermediate - owa Now 
mary - Minn 50 Soon. 

Primary - - . Dak. 40 Jan. 

Primary - - - is. 35 Jan. 


New places are coming in eve 


tter salaries, or more congenial surroundings 
ddress 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have been asked by the Authorities to recommend Teachers for the follow- 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Position. State. Salary. When Wanted. 
Asst. (man). Ills. $50 & Home. At once, 
Principal, Iowa, “ 
Latin, - Ala. $40 & Home. a 
Sciences, College. Ky. #1,000 Jan. 
Princ. Academy, Mo. At once 
Lady Asst. - Ky. 600 Jan. 
Agri. Coll. 2,500 (?) Jan or Feb, 
Sciences, Acad. Minn 800 Jan. 
Lady Asst. - Ky. #35 & Home, Feb. 

“ * e M nn Feb. 
Training Teacher, N. E. Stat 800 Soon. 
Asst. Supt. - Ky. $40 Soon. 
Shorthand. - Kans Jan, 
Massie, Univ. Ohio. Good. Soon. 
Music, Acad. Tlis. Small, Soon 
Partner, Coll. - Kans. Soon 
Commer, Teacher, Mich 1,000 Soon. 
Music. e la. 50 Jan. 
Primary. - - Chicago. 600 Jan. 
Delsarte System. Chicago. 400 Soon. 


day. The lar e Manual of the Association and circulars are sent free. 
We are always glad to have teachers consult us freely as to their wants, and the chances of their securing 
be All communications are held strictly confidential. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


No. of Vols. 
Appleton’s 16 
ay Johnson’s 8 

Britannica 24 
mi, Alden’s Manifold 40 


sent free ; lowest prices ever known. 


| <Alden’s Ideal Revolving Book Case (the two sides 
a} are alike), prices $6.00 to $10.00 ; holds 125 to 150 volumes of 
ai the average size. No other article of furniture of equal cost 
ay will equally adorn a cultured home. 


LOPEDIAS 


| The following is an interesting comparison of Contents and 
Price of leading Cyclopedias : 


Words. Cost. 
«Wanted 


ALpeEN’s is the BEST for popular 
sause, as well as cheapest. 
taken in exchange. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York; 
242 Wabash Ave., CuicaGo; 73 Whitehall St., ATLANTA, 


Specimen pages free. Cyclopedias 
Mention this paper when you write, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From January 7 to January 13, inclusive.) 
— Terrible storm in Chicago. 
— Blizzard blowing in Kansas and Illinois. 
— Standard time introduced throughout Ger- 


many. 

— Terrific gas explosion in a coal mine a Plym- 
outh, Penn. 

— Two terrific explosions in New York’s elec- 
trical subways. 

— First state dinner given by President and 
Mrs. Harrison. 

— Alphonso XIII., infant king of Spain, not 
expected to live. 

— Body of the late Empress of Brazil buried in 
the Pantheon at Lisbon. 

— A boat to contest for the America’s cup now 
being built in England. 

— Cornelius Vanderbilt buys a famous picture 
by Turner for $100,000, 

— Many coal miners in Pennsylvania idle on ac- 
count of the warm weather. 

— Mississippi senate passes a bill creating a new 
county to be called ‘' Jeff Davis.’’ 

— England preparing to make a great naval 
demonstration against P. > 

— The Queen upable to open Parliament in per- 
son, as she is suff#ring from rheumatism. 

— Cyclone sweeps over St. Louis, doing great 
d to property and causing three deaths. 

— Tourists not allowed to carry rifles, revolvers, 
wearing apparel, silver coins, books, or manu- 
scripts in Turkey in Asia. 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lll.; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and © e Hire, and stop 
ast Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day: European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


The First Books of the Year, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY PUBLISH : 
THE SHOP. 


By ALBERT E. 
A stirring, sensible, and helpful book for the 
people, by the editor of the Journal of Education. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 60 cents. 


“It is terse, epigrammatic, and pungent, pervaded 
| a quality which some one has described as 
*Sanctified common sense,’ and full of suggestive 
and stimulating things which are certain to set read- 
ers to thinking.”’— Boston Journal. 

“ That which will first strike the readers of ‘ The 
Shop’ is its readableness. Mr. Winship’s sentences 
crackle like pine knots in an open fireplace and send 
out as much warmth and light.”—Boston Advertiser. 


AIDS TO ENDEAVOR. 


Short selections from standard authors, designed 
for public and private use. With an introduction 
by Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
12mo, 207 pp. Boards, 50c. net; cloth, 75c. net. 


WELLSPRINGS OF WISDOM. 


Kindling and strength giving utterances from 
the words and writings of England’s great divine, 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 


Edited with an introduction. By ROSE PORTER, 
12mo. 242 pp. $1.00. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. 


By Mrs, A, RAFFENSPERGER. 


A story for girls and young women who long for 
something to do,—something that shall make them 
self-supporting. 

It shows how “Those Raeburn Girls’ solved the 

problem nobly and well, 12mo. 328 pp. $1.25. 
' 


At the booksellers or sent by the publ'shers, post: 
paid, on receipt of price. 


All heads of families who have not subscribed 
for all the Lothrop Magazines should subscribe now 

Wide Awake, $2.40 year; Babyland, 50 cts. 
a year; Oar Littl Men and Women, $1.00 a 
| year; The Pansy, $1.00a year. 


LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Washington St., opposite Bromfield, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lad well qualiéed to teach Drawing and Painting, 
in a Family School in Massachusetts, who is willing 
to accept, as ney yy a good home and tuition 
in any branches she may desire to study. 
Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


snd Vocal RAMELE BOOKS ordre cont of may bo partially saved Buren 

Minerals, j Stutfed Animals 

Rocks, and Skins, 

Casts of Fossils, Sleletons, 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. / Invertebrates. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, for January, 
1890, is a number of unusual interest. The com- | 
plete novel is by Julian Hawthorne, entitled Milli- | 
cent and Rosalind. Mr. Hawthorne also edits’ 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Elixir of Life’’ (Part I.), ' 
and Part II will appear in the February number. 
Dora Read Goodale has a short poem, ‘*Nympba.’’ 
William Westall writes of ‘‘ Newspaper Fiction.’’ 
Edward Fuller of ‘*‘ The Theatrical Romance of 
Shakespeare.”’ Amélie Rives has a charming 
poem, Blue Water Lilies.’”” Richard Henry Stod- 
dard furnishes a sketch of Nathaniel Parker Willis. 
** The Kinks in the Skein,”’ illustrated by W. W. 
Denslow, and written by Robert J. Burdette, Bill 
Nye, and S. Armory Knox, is unique and humor- 
ous. ‘In the Evening,’’ is a three stanza poem, 
by James Whitcomb Riley. Henry Collins treats 
of ‘‘Under the Mistletoe.’”’ Aone H. Wharton 
discusses ‘‘Our Winter Festivities,’’ and ‘‘ Book 
Talk’’ comes from the pen of William S. Walsh. 
The last 20 numbers of this magazine have each had 
an attractive complete novel, and the magazine is 
winning golden opinions from discriminating read- 
ers. Its typography and illustrations are excel- 
lent. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


—The Eclectic Magazine, for January, 1890, has 
for the frontispiece a very fine steel engraving, 
** Pisa.”’? The twenty-one articles selected from 
the leading foreign periodicals, cover a wide field, 


and the topics, which are timely, include ‘‘A 
Problem in Money,’’ by Robert Giffen; ‘‘ The 


Women of Today,’’ by Lady Gaskell; The 
Gardens of Pompeii,’’ by Elizabeth Lecky; ‘‘ An- 
cient Arabia,’”’ by Prof. A. H. Sayce; ‘‘ What to 
Do With Old People,’ by F. Max Miiller; ‘The 
Dreadful Revival of Leprosy,”’ by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, and ‘‘ From Africa,”’ by Grant Allen. 
The literary and foreign notices are valaable to 
student readers of literature, and the ** Miscel- 
lany’’ very interesting. The editor of this old 
magazine reproduces from the foreign periodicals 
with great discrimination and good judgment all 
the articles which are valuable to American read- 
ers. The ablest writers of the world are repre- 
sented monthly in its pages. The yearly numbers 
aggregate 1728 pages, almost a library of valuable 
reading. Price, $5.00 a year; 45 cents a number. 
New York: 25 Broad St. E. R. Pelton, Pub. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, for Decem- 
ber, 1889, is at band. It is ably edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science, of Columbia College, 


Practical Window Gardening ”’ ; 


Mending 
Day”; School-day Dresses for Little Misses,”’ 
by a school teacher; ‘‘ Our Children and their 
Treatment,”’ the first of a series, is an especially 
helpful paper. A correspondent makes a vigor- 
ous attack on Edward Bellamy’s co-operative 
housework scheme, and there is the attraction of a 
new prize puzzle. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
January, is largely devoted to the Report of the 
Committee of Science and the Arts. The Lino- 
type, a machine system for preparing printing 
forms, is considered in detail. The Electric Ex- 
hibits from the United States, at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, are described by Carl Hering; Natural His- 
tory in Elementary Schools is discussed by Dr. H. 
Henoldt, of Columbia College, N. Y.; The Evolu- 
tion of Railroad Signaling, by C. Herschel Koyl, 
is presented with many illustrations. The chemi- 
cal section of the Institute considers many ques- 


and published by Gion & Company, New York 
and Boeton. Price, $3 0 a year; single numbers, 
75 cents. President Seth Low discusses ‘* New 
York’s Constitutional Convention,’’ George Green- 
ton treats of the ‘‘ Economic Basis of Socialism,’’ 
Rev. S. W. Dike, of Auburndale, Mass., of ‘‘ Mar- 
riage and Divorce ;’’ Washington C. Ford consid- 
ers ‘Silver or Legal Tender Notes’’; Prof. F. 
W. Maitland furnishes his second article on ‘‘ Ka- 
glish Legal History,’’ and Prof. F. J. Goodnow a 
first paper on “Local Government in Prussia.’ 
The able ‘ Record of Political Events” is from 
the pen of A. E. Palmer. The Reviews of Books 
are very full and valuable. 


— Practicality and variety are the prominent 
characteristics of Good Housekeeping, for Jan. 4. 


Natural Education of Man,’’ by A. Dewar; 


‘tions relating to iron and steel. To students of 
‘science and mechanical arts this monthly is invalu- 
jable. Published by the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—The three Shakespearian revivals of ‘‘Richard 
You Like lt,”’ and “‘T welfth Nignt”’ is 


the subject of a special illustrated four-page sup- 
plement to the number of Harper’s Weekly of the 
Sth. The text is by William Winter, and the 
illustrations by Albert E. Sterner. 


— The Homiletic Review, for January, opens 
with a characteristic paper by Dr. John Hall, of 


New York, entitled ‘ Missionary Ministers.’’ The 
sermons of the number are by such writers as Presi- 


‘dent Raymond, of Wesleyan University; Dr. 
‘Herrick, of Boston; Dr. Goodwio, of Chicago, 
and Dr. Eoob, of Albany. The number is a grand 
one, and the prospectus for the year gives a fine 
list of topics and writers. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
M ine, for January; terms, $1.00 
a The The Wenborne-Sumner Co. 
he Home-Maker; terms, $200 a year. New 
York: The Home Maker Co. 
Babyhood, for January; terms, $1.50 a year, New 


York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

Political Science Quarterly, for December; terms, 
$3.00a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Janu- 
ary; terms, $5.00ayear. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
lin institute. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


CATARRH 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price. 50 cts-at D ts: by mall, registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., N. Y. 


Some Recent Publications. DESKS IN 
C ’ MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
Titie. . Author Publisher. Price. hairs, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
American Literature. ° ° ° ° Smyth Eldredge & Brother, Phila $ 90 Office Furn iture. The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
Epunciation and Articulation. Boyce Gion & Co, Boston 35 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. for Hospital or College tuition, clinics. sub-clinics, or an 
The Art and Science of Conversation, . Monroe AS8 Barnes & Co, NY Salesrooms, OF LECTURES will begin and 
Algebra Examination Papers. e ue ° Sradour Thompson, Brown, & Co, Bost ~~ ~93 Causeway St., Boston. 3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 
Ay of Funk & Wagnalis, N Y <4 
Easy Things to Diaw. e Augsbur; E L Kellogg & Co, N Y 30 HK) 
Denominational Schools. CW Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 25 BE 4 R C I Ss S 
Methods of Instruction in Normal Schools... Gray 15 FOR 
ant’s Cortegus of Prac Mm. ott ngmaus, Green, 
tor *hi . . . 
German for Be Buchheim “ 6 50 Including “‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 
: ° Clapp DC Heath & Co, Boston d by W Ww p ri 25 ts 
erman Conversation, eissner Compile ARBRE INTHROP. aper; ce. cents. 
° avis WASHINGTON’s BrRTHDAY bas by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Pablic 
Three Drar f Kuripides. . y og! 
ant Plant Breton” Bost 1 Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call attention to the valuable pub- 
lications of William R. Jenkins, 851 and 853 


Sixth Avenue, New York City, which are adver-| . 


tised each week on the last page of Tok JouR- 
NAL. Among the list of his books published in 
1889 are the following : 


**Mdlle Solange,’ by Francois de Julliot (No. 
11 of Romans Choisis), 12mo, paper, 359 pp., 60c. 

“*Vaillante,’’ by Jacques Vincent (No. 12 of 
Romans Choisis), 12mo, 327 pages, paper, 60 cts. 

** Le Tour du Monde,”’ by Jules Wome (No. 13 
of Romans Choisis), 12mo, paper, 357 pages, 60 cts. 

**Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,”’ by 
Octave Feuillet (No. 14 of Roman Choisis), 12mo, 
204 pages, paper, 60 cents. 

** L’Avare,”’ by Moliére (No. 1 of Classiques 
Francais), edited and annotated by Schele de 
Vere, 12mo, paper, 161 pages. 25 cents. 

** Le Cid,’’ by Corneille (No. 2. of Classiques 
Francaise), annotated by Schele de Vere, 12mo, 
87 pages, paper, 25 cents. 

** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’’ by Moliére (No. 
8 of Classiques Francaise), 12mo, paper, 87 pp.,25c. 

** Andromaque,”’ by Racine (No. 4 of Classiques 
Francaise), annotated by F. ©. Sumichrast, of 
Harvard Univ. 12mo, paper, 89 pages, 25 cents. 

** Horace,’’ by Corneille (No. 5 of Classiques 
Francaise), annotated by F. C. Sumichrast, of Har- 
vard Univ., 12mo, paper, 102 pages, 25 cents. 

‘Genre des Noms, by V. F. Bernard, 12mo, 
24 pages, 25 cents. 

“Un Inéontro”’’ (Italian), by Edmondo de Awi- 
cis, and other stories, Annotated by L. Ventura, 
16mo, 102 pages, paper, 35 cents. 

** Roaring in Horses,’’ by Dr. George Fleming 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 160 pages, $2 00. 

** Notre Dame de Paris’’ (French), by Victor 
Hugo, 2 vols.; 754 pages, paper, $2.00; cloth, 
$3.00; half calf, $6 00. 

** Veterinary Medicines,’’ by Finlay Dan, new 
revised and enlarged edition, 8vo, cloth, 726 pp , $5 

** Principles and Practice of Equine Medicine,’’ 
by William Robertson, M. C. R. V. S., new, re- 
vised edition, 8 vols., cloth, 774 pages, $6 50. 

**Les Antonymes de la Language Francaise,’’ by 
A. Muzzarelli, students’ edition, 12mo, cloth, 188 
pages, $1.00. Teachers’ edition, 12mo, cloth, 
188 pages. $1.50. 

Poetes Francaise du XI1Xwme Sicle,”’ 
d0ited and annotated by C. Fontaine, 12mo, cloth, 
4e2 pages, $1 50. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 
Usr Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., says: “I 
have tried it for constipation, with success, and 


ghink it worthy » trial by the prof "| 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 

At this Office, 3 able, highly cultivated male teachers 
to fill important positions in Natural Science, Math- 
ommunicants of the Church. Appl - 
mediately to HIRAM" ORCUTT, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
prosperous college, a gentleman of culmre, of execu 
tive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
a@ preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
department of instruction would include Mental and 
Mora! Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhewric, and Political Sonat Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Roeton. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 


Located in a delightful N. E city, near a much larger 
city, a Homeand Day School for Young Ladies. 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur. 
chased; the furniture and good will forsale. The 
school ranks among the best of its kind. and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 
ood will are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 
. Possession fui: at any time. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


exercise. 
In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it 


has been a constant call. 


Address 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 


contains CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,’’ an 


exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE POST AND TRIBUNE, No. 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 Somerset 8t. 


CASH ER 


THE GRANDEST OFFER EVER MADE 
BY ANY PUBLISHER. 


for preserving fruit, sealed it 
t, ied it securely, 
opened or counted until April 1th + 1890, Do person Dow 


The following 4895 PRESENTS will be GIVEN to the 4895 persons 
the BEST GUESSES of the NUMBER of BEANS the JAR CONTAINS 
Present to the person guessing the correct number, . 


hearest the correct 
next best guess, 


“ 


are, valued at 500ents or more, so that EVER ¥ 


+CIVEN +TO+ 
SUBSCRIBER 


it with ordi- 
ito an ordinary pint 


LN\d ainon 


pany. It cannot be 
knows 


— 


makin 


each, 


1333 
000 
Amounting to $12,000 
or not, we will 
subscriber gets a 


SEND YOUR GUESS and itwill be recorded ga our 


¢ this sen a 
d hirty cents in postage stamps, 


postal 
is made for the 
blication, THE POST AND TR IN 
guess shall become a su ber 
the subscriber to two 


ya 
one 


orm a club, 

twelve $ 

$20, Each sub- 

© send 6 six months’ - 
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that it o 


are, Money may be sent by Postal Note, Wiglteed Eo! or P. 


66 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. {fT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 
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Instead of spending $50,000 this year in giving away 
sample copies to readers the U. 8., we have 
decided upon the following novel contest for the poss i 
of advert ing and getting our Publication talked about 
from one end of the country to the other, 4 
We have taken an ordinary pint measur¢ ik’ 4 
“ . 750 
“ “ “ “ e oO 
1 « 00 ~ 
500 bog “. 500 bed beg 
4,000 “ 4,000 A“ 
4,895 Presents, . 
| nies To all of the rest who subscribe egant 
Our PUOSNCALION Lor at least three months, and sen 
fil cents for six months’ subscription, which en 
and four guesses, The Jar wiil be Opened and beans counted April iSth, i890, om 
committee chosen by the subscribers, Should no one guess the correct number. then the 
Guessing nearest will receive the first present of $1,500, Should two or more persons guess the correct number, 
then the one BSCRIPT is Orst received receive the $1,500 and the next the 1,000, and so on. 
you will work among your : 3 
| YOUR SUBSC IPTION FREE $F will send six § mouths 
| — months’ for $2.60; 25 three mont hs’ for $5.00 ; 60 three months’ for $10; 100 t . 
| scription to be accompanied wen races opposite name in plain figures, W 
| yearly ea or 82. six for weive for wenty-Rve for early 
‘THE POST UNE 
isone of the largest, handsomest anf best E. contains sixteen large 
pases, long columns. completely filled with newest and choicest reading for every member of every Amer- = 
eee canhome, It is beautifully illustrared, besides devoting two entire pages to Fashion Plates of the latest de- = 
signs, and one or two pages to Cooking and Household Instructio be subscription price has been reduced Ii 
to only $1.00 a year. We have been so long before the ee? & sufficient guarantee that 
| we will do as wa y or publisher in N. Y, will 
tell you who we . Orde 
| 
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MISCELLANROUS. ter ye Geachers’ Agencies. 


— It is said there is a big profit in ‘‘ buffalo”’ 
robes made of cats’ skins. If that be true, follow 
Iago’s advice and put money in thy purse.— New 
York Journal, 

— PAIN AND DREAD attend the use of most 
catarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are un- 
pleasant as well as dangerous. Ely’s Cream Balm 
is safe, pleasant, easily applied into the nostrils, 
andasure cure. It cleanses the nasal passages 
and heals the inflamed membrane, giving relief at 
once. Price, 50 cents. 

— He: ‘* My dear, I have brought you home a 
copy of Amélie Rives’ latest novel.’’ 

She: ‘* Well, just lay it aside for the present. 


: As soon as the Duily Whirl critic reviews it, and 


picks out the objectionable portions, I'll look it 
over. Save the trouble of hunting them up, you 
know.’”’—Smith, Grey, and Co.’s Monthly. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
“ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ony relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Employer: ‘* William, Mrs. Spriggins com- 
plains that she received only one of all the bundles 
she had put up here last night.’’ 

William: ‘* That’s fanny, sir. I wrote Mrs. 
Spriggins on one bundle, and put ‘ ditto’ on each 
of the others.’’—Lawrence American. 


CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ‘ey cases have been permanently 
cured. [ shall giad to send two bottles of my 
poem J FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they wi!l send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Kes oy, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


— Teacher: “ All things which can be seen 
through are called transparent. Fanny, mention 
something which is transparent.’’ 

Fanny: ‘ A pane of glass.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘ Quite correct. Now, Fanny, men- 


— The most obstinate cases of catarrh are cured 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the only agree- 
able remedy. It is not a liquid or snoff, is easily 
applied into the nostrils. For cold in the head it 
is magical. Ic gives relief at once. Price, 50 cts. 

— Grin & Bearit are said to be the best physi- 
cians for influenza.— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


Look Here, Friend, Are Vou Sick ¢ 


Do you suffer from spepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
lousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Dry Coughs, sigegrents, or any form of Con. 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day, eow 


“ALL WOOL AND A YARD WIDE.” 


When a great business house, of world-wide 
reputation for honesty, fair dealing, and financial 
responsibility, feels warranted in attaching its cer- 


tificate of guarantee to its goods, such action fur- 
nishes the best possible evidence that the products 
are believed to be just what they are represented 
to be. Such confidence on the part of manufact- 
urers and venders naturally begets confidence in 
purchasers, and hence it is that there has grown 
to be all over this great country, such an unprece- 
dented demand for and such implicit confidence in 
that most popular liver, blood, and lung remedy 
known as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
as no other medicine has ever before met with. "Tt 
is sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee 
from the manufacturers, that it will either benefit 
or cure in every case of disease for which it is rec- 
ommended, or the money paid for it will be promptly 
refunded. It is manufactured by the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
a well koown and financially solid business corpo- 
ration. No other responsible manufacturers of 
medicines have put their remedies to such severe 
tests as to warrant them to give satisfaction, or re- 
fund the money paid for them. ‘* Golden Medical 
Diseovery’’ cures ‘‘ liver complaint,’’ or bilious- 
ness, indigestion, and dyspepsia, all humors or 
blood taints, skin diseases, scrofulous sores and 
tumors and pulmonary consumption (which is only 
scrofula of the lungs), if taken in time and given 
a fair trial. Chronic catarrh in the head, bron- 
chitis, and throat diseases are also cured by this 
most wonderful blood purifier and invigorating 


REGISTER k ARLY Judging from the experience of past years there are at this moment five hrn- 
« dred teachers who have practically decided to join this Agency this year. but 
who are for various reasons Colaging. Some haven’t even written yet, but keep expectingtowrite Others 
have got the registration blank and intend to fill it out *‘one of these days.” thers have filled it, but 
haven’t a two dollar bill at hand, or are delaying to get a money or express order. The probability is that 
of these five hundred one hundred will register within a month, one hundred about June 15, anotber hun- 
dred along through the summer months, while the other two hundred will delay till they give it up 
a Now if we could be sure that this would be the order in which the candidates would prove 
available, we should not mind, but it is certainly annoying to have a teacher register Sept. ist. whom we 
have been searching for in vain all through the summer. Itis for you to judge whether it is worth vour 
while to register at all, teachers; but if you are to be enrolled take our word for it that your name cannot 
reach us too early. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BarpDeEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers 


UNION “Kesncy® W. D. KERR toaster’. NEW YORK CITY 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES. 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
by this Association. Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


For Senrtember, 1890. 


A few of the vacancies recently filled by us are in the following well known 
institutions: University of Vermont ; University of Western Pennsylvania ; Illinois 
Wesleyan University ; Kansas Wesleyan University ; Hamilton College ; Ft. Worth 
University ; Simpson College ; State University of Colorado; Mt. Morris College ; 
Eminence College ; Gaylesville University ; Searcy College ; Pike College; Min- 
neapolis Academy ; Collegiate Institute, New Orleans. Besides these we filled 
vacancies in a large number of other Academies, Seminaries, Boarding Schools, 
Public Schools, &c., &c. 

We are already in correspondence with employers who will want teachers next 
year. Don’t fail to send for our circulars before registering elsewhere. Our busi- 
ness is direct with employers,—not “ hearsay.” 

Address : C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BurREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


YOUR CHOICE. 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Every lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
name is a by-word in every house in the land. Her 
celebrated Patterns have been in use over 40 years 
We are the publishers of the well-known publication, 


Mine. Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 


{00,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
(00,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Stocking Supporters 


FREE 


FREE 


é Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 

Shoulder Braces 

4 ** Stocking Supporters 
The MM&. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHL 


FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 page paper, beautifully 
field of Fashious 
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Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Every line of reading is carefully guarded by an 


editor, who receives $5,000 per annum, and noth- 

ing is pubiished in its columns but the best ard 

readin 

hold ao 

numbers among its subscribers the wives of thousands 

of clergymen throughout the country. It is the best 


urest 
matter. It may be admitted to any house. 
your children may read it as wellasyou. It 


Fashion paper published in the world. It tells you 
**What to Wear” * When and How ear It.” 
It gives you all the Intest styles in Ladies’ Hats, Bonnets, 


etc. It is always abreast of the times, and everything 
within its pages is mew and original. 
the latest Fashion news from abr 
London and Paris correspondents. 


It also contains 
by our Special 


Mme. Demorest’s Healt) 
Shoulder Braces. 


eT 


$9q}0/9 04} puedsns pjnoys Ape 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tic Mme, Demorest Corset FREE 


Send Conte Sor one, to 
our J‘ tN and 25 cents tional to pay Feeags 
and packing, tb CENTS in all, and = will mail 
you one of bandsome CORSETS FREE, 


postage and cking. 75 Cents in all, 


suvt Loe 


BRACES and One Patr of STOCKIN 


SHOULDER BRACES F FE 
Stocking Supporters 


ZA Send us &0 Cents for one year’s subscription to our JOURNAL, and 2% Cents additional to pay 


and we will mail you these two articles, One Pair of 
SUPPORTERS 


We do exactly as wo guarantee. 


land. Make allremittances either by 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


Our house has been established for over 40 years, and 
sve can_refer ye toany Commercial Agency, Bank. Express Office or Business Firm_in the 


Draft, Postal Note, \ioney Order, or Registereu Letter, 


When postal note is not procurable, send stamps. Addres: all communications to 


HION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 


This offer should be taken advantage of at once 2s we will give away no more than 100,000 


IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


SS THE DEMOREST FAS 
= 17 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
§ SUPPORTERS | GRIERSI ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


w 
renders to aecept their 


the Demorest Fashion and Sowing Machine Co. to be a theronghly reliable firm 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHERMERHORN &CO 
SCHOOL 3 EAST ST., 
SUPPLIES. EW YORK, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * soncrwwese”” 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 
No charge to school officers for servises rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 

fIRAM ORCUTT, MAanaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


DR. ORCUTT: —Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you 
sent to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school welve candidates 
applied in person, most of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval 
of all the committee. We are delighted with our choice and we are as usual, indebted to you 
for our teacher. Wma. M. RoGexrs, Chairman School Board, 

Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1829. 


DEAR DR. ORCUTT: —We lave elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who applied in person, by your 
advise. as assistant in our academy. Am very much pleased with him, so far. 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., Jan, 8, 1890. F. A. TUPPER, Principal Arms Academy. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


tudi lding, 110 T t St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
Studio BUANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EKDWAKD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to $1,200; 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do yuu piod on at a low salary when you are worthy of a better one? Reg- 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquaiuted wifh you. The better we know your record, the better 
we cau work for you. Circulars free. L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N, 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. 
OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East Street, N. .Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Schools. Families and Churches, Circulars of chvice 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ; ’ 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
Teachers’ Agency 


and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools 


Gooa 


E 
81 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
to parents. Call en or address 


NEW YORK CITY. 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


The PUGET SOUND 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. Teachers’ Agency 
Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 


OUTHERN object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
s AND School A ene pon ood teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
WESTERN with desirable positions. 


ticulars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro-| For 


duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
are mation fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
see ers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss BANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


MT. STERLING, KY. 


KOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
Nov.3 18 LARGE BUSINESS, 


TEACHERS WANTED. touts Year. 


served without charge. 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. EE. AVERY, 


i NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN SCHOOL Bugned. 
Register Now. | 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 2 West 14th Street, NEW YO 


| 
| 
| tonic. 
ee TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 
ipie 
Sy 
2 
each department being under the epecial supervision 
plete with matters of interest to methers, and is ie 
Sizes 
sketches, humor and matters of general interes NB) Give your Corset | 
= leasnre. 
if 
f 
fl E 
Wats 
not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing c 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A Class Book of Chemistry. 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Author of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 
Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 


That Youmans’s Chemistry has always been a favorite with beginners in the science, is shown by the 
fact that more than one hundred and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been sold. The 
present revision has been made necessary by the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding idea 
of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. Emtreduction price, $1.22. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENCE BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub. 740 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAC COUN. : “ il be willing to 
HISTORICAL GROGRAPHY of tne U.8., $1.00, once using 


HISTORICAL CHARTS of the U. 8., 10.00, “ The greatest mechanical aid to the study of U. 8. 
LABBERTON. History during a generation.” —R. KX. Buehrle. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS and Genl. Hist., 2.00. «As near perfect as I expect to see a good working 
- “ without Text, 1.25. Atlas in my day.”—Jas. H. Cam/ield. 
HINSDALE. 


‘A book every teacher will want to read.” 
OLD NORTHWEST, - - - 2.50. "The Academy. 


SCUDDER'’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HoRACE E. ScupDER. With Maps and I\lustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechavical Execution; 
a Low Price, A prominent teacher says: “It is the best equpped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $100; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


S SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 
A Recent Addition to this Popular Series. 
STUDIES IN ClVIC By J. T. MCCLEARY. A book you have long wanted, but never 
. found, for none such has ever before been published. 

So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of a text-book on this subject, has before 
appeared in this country. I believe this will be the general verdict of expert teachers of Civics. To the 
young teacher, wishing to become expert, the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 

a 


revelation. I predict for the work a cor oS Per and a large use. 
Truly yours, EDWARD SEARING, President Mankato Normal School. 


By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS Before an Audience 


annotated, cheap. Now ready. ‘L’Avare,” by MO-| amateur and professional public speakers find 

Thome,” = Gy Macken, valuable assistance from the tollowin * Essentials 
* Athalie,” by RACINE, Each, 25 cents. of Elocution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. oth, 60 cents. 

Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by| ‘‘ Before an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in 


C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the | Public Speaking,’ a remarkable book by Nathan 

51 bio-| Sheppard. Cloth, 75 cents. ‘‘The Throne of Elo- 

ra cal notices e ets. mo, cloth, ” 

. ‘Sample pages on application: Full catalogue free. quence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. amass — 
t 771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *71,Bros¢war. 
Anderson’s Histories and HMist’l Readers. 


Longmans, Green, & Co’s New School Books, 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon. 
Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cts. pages sent,| New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Reeds Werd 


Salmon. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 30 cents. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION, By Da- 
. 


vid Salmon. Crown 8vo. 100 pages. 30 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers ; sent on. receipt of price and 


the publishers. ‘ 
by she publichore 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


ON Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
M ral S bi ts Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
0 »| Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
A Handbook for Teachers, Baub’s Normal Spellers. 


by FRED. W. Hackwoop. Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, | 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, GRAPHIO COPY BOOKS, A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETIC, GRAPHIC R'D'G LEAFL’TS, | , Yor have School Books which you do not care to 
OOM. SENSE ARITHMETIOS, A B © READER LEAFLETS, | may need. Please send me a list oft those ered 


OLEMENT’S CIVIL GOW'M’T, INDUOT. LANG. LESSONS, LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, &c, &c. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Send for Catalogue. Cc. M. BARNES, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 7 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
3 East 14th St., NewYork. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


for “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 
[ RE ADINGS and Dishest 
, Amateur Dra- 
umbers ready. | RECITATIONS | 


No. 29 now ready. 


,**Understandest Thou What Thow 
BReadestt” No one can read the papers noder- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the po itical 
roblems before them. Send for‘: Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Foll of valuable information on current history. 
Fally illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
od orders to SCHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Oo., 185 
ib Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.) 4 The New & Year! § NewYear! Q 


PUBLISHERS 
AWING MODELS, and New and True Music Books. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, %finesongs, - - 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. | sackED 80108, for Low Voice, 40 
ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS OF SONG CLASSIOS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs, ¢). 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice. 47Songs, - 
To which special — Seine designed for | CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS, - - 4), 
These MODELS have been spec and| CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs, . - - 


= aching of Form and, of both Kolids CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best,- $1. 
and Tablets, arranged in # carefully graded sence | pyeRESTS ALBUM of SONGS, good selections. §1, 
are made with the greshed af the lowest possible | MAUD V. WHITE'S ALBUM, tasteful songs, - 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading 4 SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s work, §, 
of the country, and are absolutely, indispensah popuLaR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs, 1, 
outset. GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs, 
"catalogue and particulars, address COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 solid,- - - - gy. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., COLLEGE SONGS, for BANJO; for Guitar; ea, 1, 
Chicago Agency, Park 8t., Boston, RHYMES & TUNES; Osgood, Sweet home music, 51. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1.,44pieces.- - - 
Some Important Recent Publications, cuassics. vol. 2,s1 pieces,» 


LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL oo | CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces, - - 
Ss DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- R PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces, - 

f ERENTIAL EQUA- POPULA $1. 
- POPULAR DANCE MUSIO COLLECTION,- - 41, 


ONS. 8vo, cloth. 
EL’S METEOROLOGY WINDS: young PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces. 1, 
4.00} The above are all superior books. 


NES, ETC. 8vo, cloth - 
CYCLONES, FLOW OF 


ATERS, ETC. 8vo.cloth. - 
WHITHAM’S STEAM ENGINE DESIGN. po 
AKER’S MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. ma ANY BOOK MAILED RET. E. 
Svo, clo 6. OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


wor OD AMICS, HEAT MO- 

WILSON & FLATHERS STEAM BOIL- 


ERS. 12mo, cloth. - sie RA 2.50 THE 

SPENCER’S HAND BOOK for Sugar Manu- 

facturers. 12mo, morocco flaps, 2.00 Sanda School World 

OBEINE'S, LABORATORY GUIDE. 8vo, 

CKNILL’S SUBMARINE MINES TOR- 

BPEDOES. ETC. 8yo,cloth, - 4.00 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK.| NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE ENTIRE 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. FOR 25 

*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. In lots 


before January 31, 1890. 
A monthly magazine for teachers, pastors, and fam- 
ilies, 36 to 40 pages, good paper, clear type, evangel- 
ical in spirit, sound in doctrine. The ablest Biblical 


A MERIC A N scholars have written for its columns. ‘ 

For Renewals.—Single copy, by mail, 60 cts. per 
I T i R T U R EH year; five copies or more, 45 cts. each per year. 
L A 


The Scholar’s Paper 
By ALBERT H. SMYTH, 


On the International Sunday School sons. 
For 1890, ony 
A. B. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. FOUR CENTS A COP PE VEAR. 
Price, 90 Cents. 


In lots of ten or more copies to one address. lssued 
monthly. A four-page paper eachr month ; 12 ina year 
for only 4 cents in clubs of ten or more. 
There has been for years past a growing demand for frat sa 
on THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION’S PERIODICALS, 1590 
nits scope, yet sufliciently concise comple Union Quarterly. 5 or more. 15 cts. each per year. 
in one term. such a text-book is here presented, with Primary Quarterly. 4 or more, 10 ets. each per year. 


the belief that it will fill a long felt want in many 
schools. The Primary Paper. Monthly, 6 cts. each per year. 


The Review Chart. 5 feet x 31/2 feet, $1.00 per year. 

ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelp hia, Pa. The Youth's World. 5 or more, 12 cts. each per year. 
i < The Sunday Hour. 5 or more, 12 cts, each per year, 
School keeping . How To Do It. The People’s Paper (mo’ly). 10 or more, 6c. each p.y. 
By OrncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. “ (semi- ‘ ). “ “ 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will| The Picture World. 5 or more, 12c, each per year. 


no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- es aay Seen 


estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
The Am. S. $. Union, 


wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ence #8 a teacher. 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers, 4 | Gildersleeve’s i 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
8 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


EXAMINE HYMNS No. 5. io Sine 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
y HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
meg bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
dress NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


music for every Hymn, also a full and co 
mpre 
Best Prayer Meeting Book published. Music, B’d Covers, $80 per 100; Words Ouly, Bea Covers, $10 per 100. 


EXAMIN THE MALE CHORUS, Composed and arranged by Ira D. Sankey 


and Geo, C. Stebbins. Supplies abundant 
material of ’ ’ 
Social Gatherings, etc. $3. i. pot value for Men’s Meetings, Choirs, spout Services, Y. M. C. A.’s 
A ful Catalogue of our other ” publications sent on request. 


zen; 35 cemts each, if ordered by M 
76 E. 9th St., New York, BIGLOW & MAIN. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HICH GRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


sk School Boards Supplied. eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


JUST OUT. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, READING, AND 
AND FRENCH. J Intended for self-study or use in schools, With a theca seer nl 
ee omen and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pusnnnciaiion. 
-M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Con- 


The plan here adopted, is, so far as possible, that which a person fol 
of complete sentences oma’ : 

limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is 

Method supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation 

and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and mastered and turned to immediate con —— 

coll exercises, and when thoroughly familiar analyzed, 
ny of meaning . “ up inse to other forms and idioms to express a still greater 

8 forms the basis of these Methods; but the mmati hases guages 
treated, though subordinately, and in such a manner as To meet eithey the BA Re. painstaking 
student or those of the learner who is content with a purely practical knowledge of these languages 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with Gastineau’s Conversati 
the German, For introduction, - - $2.00| the French, For 


Correspondence invited. Brief Descriptive List sent upon application. 


IVISON BLAKEMAN, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York and 149 Wahash Ave. Chicage, 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, E 
e and Im 
iS 1. work has been re-written and much we to better adapt it to school use; the number 
pad ustrations has been nearly doubled, inc uding four full-page colored and the entire 
re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. T ; 
he Elements of Compositi Rhetoric, 
dhe and Construction. By VIRGINIA Winer, teacher of 
price, 60 cents. a.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00} exchange 
Ray’s Complete Algeb 
by GzorGe W. Woodward commen Mathematical Series, 
usual college 


sufficiently full for the hi book course in Algebra, 
curriculum, 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 
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